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Amongst the works published in the United States, none 
ys contributed more towards the dissemination of sound 
ad enlightened principles of political economy than the 
orth American Review. There is scarcely a fallacy of 


‘ations. 
UL = ot 
nd with 


ninded. Pere restrictive system which has not been over and over 

ain refuted by that respectable journal; and we confess 
I dout: Mupurselves to have derived from its contents, some of the 
ral wel ost clear and unanswerable arguments in illustration of 
Joon this Iggoe ttuths of the science of which we are the humble de- 
been cast Maenders. But, who can resist the tide of popular error 
Cisttone, ben operated upon by fancied interests! Boston, once 
=the per » distinguished for her great commercial intelligence and 
and it is racucal commercial experience, has fallen into the delu- 
framers my which the manufacturing mania has spread over the 
of these Hace of all New England, and not only have some of her 
10 be ex. mncipal gazettes become converts to the anti-commercial 












to overs HMB licy, but the very work which has done more to advance 


t has ex. ? E 

object Y ye literary r2putation of the North, than any cotempora- | 
y, andy Iggpeous periodical, has, after a gradual approach to the con- | 
ion of » Mines of heresy, taken the fatal leap, which forever shuts | 
sa tue er out of the pale of political orthodoxy. To say that we | 
ion found ¢ - 


ave witnessed this step without grief and pain, would not 
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them little or no harm; but they are fully satisfied that it 1s 
fraught with the most pernicious consequences to us.”--- 
Some quotations are made from speeches and publications 
in support of these declarations; but even if the fact were 
as stated, what conclusions are to be drawn from it! Why 
simply, that some of the most able statesmen and writers in 
Great Baitain, can see that the American restrictive system 
is pernicious to us, as clearly as our statesmen and writers 
can see, that the British corn laws are pernicious to them.--- 
Does the reviewer wish to have it inferred, that because Mr. 
Huskisson, Mr. Hume, Mr. Pee], Mr. Trant, Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Stuart, and Mr. C. Grant, of the House of Commons, 
and the writers in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
and Courier, all of whose opinions he quotes, believe that 
‘the restrictive policy is injurious to a nation which adopts 
|it, that therefore, it is not injurious? If this is not his in- 
‘tention, how cana reference to British opinions be service- 
able to the question, one way or the other? Nay, if “Brit- 
ish opinions upon this question, in whict Great Britain is 
a party directly interested, are perhaps e‘titled to very lit- 
tle weight,” as the Reviewer admits, why should they have 
been brought into view? The answer is olain: In order to 
ke an appeal to that prejudice whica characterizes a 
‘portion of the people of this country, and which at one 
period has been used by politicians as a means of riding into 
nower. But the blow has been mis-aimed. The time in- 
deed once was, when an artful statesman might have found 
his account in stirring up the ancient antipathies of the 
people against England, by making them believe that no 
views could there be entertained, but such as were hostile 
to the interests of this country. The day, however, for 
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lew, thas wee? | > 
ution u- ee gving utterance to our feelings on the subject. To see 
ry oper: gp publication, the deservedly high reputation of which we 
of a day, Mave heard extolled in a foreign land with sentiments of 
mind. | M:tional pride, abandon the lofiy ground ef science, and 
. a y down its character of defender of the liberal doctrines 
healthful nich are upheld by all the seminaries of learning in Ev- 
ut.” pe—to see pages, upon which in former years shone the, 
Message. ightness of truth, now disfigured by the very mass of cru- 
in ther Ma and errors, which were once made to disappear before 
elevated ME powerful influence—is what few, who have at heart the 
» to the mn happiness of the human family, could regard without 
ap gotions of regret. For our own parts, we candidly con- 
uch per M.. that we regard this falling off from the érue faith, asa 
Ttheless, ublic calamity ; for, although we are persuaded that no 
Rights uments can be brought forward in support of the restric- 
Genera we system, which have not been long ago worn threadbare 
must de. : the writers and orators of that school, yet we cannot be 
two such Tae. to the effects which the adherence of a work, pos- 
must In: Hm ing the influenceof the North American Review, to the 
"Bal use of error, is calculated to produce. 
iter nd These remarks have been drawn from us, by an article 
have no Much occupies 65 pages of the January No. of the Re- 
as a lov. Mac” 12 question, under the head of “British opinions on 
upon ans ne Protecting System,” but which is not so much designed 
‘ Hi shew what are “British opinions,” as what the writer 
ishes to see generally adopted as “American opinions.” 
vet paid As this article has about it an air of much plausibility-—as 
cut of the ne dryness of its reasonings Is a good deal mixed up with 
-ollector, Mae” "cy and polite literature and political information of 
be very fm” scholar and travelled gentiem an, it cannot fail to be 
|, whether ‘guded as a production vastly superior in point of style 
‘ll cheer- Ma’ °2Y thing which has yet appeared on the sate side of 
vand up i question. = A 
hore tue The titles of the British publications selected as the 
adopt the heme of this Review are as follows: 
by many L, Debate in the British House of Commons onthe Amer- 
cription [ar Zarif, July 18, 1828. eS . 
acknow- ML @ Phe American Tariff, an article in the Edinburgh 
eview, for December, 1828. 
meme | Commerce of the United States and West Indies, an 


iticle inthe London Quarterly Review for January, 1829. 
The Reviewer commences by referring to a promise made 


, and Ninth Ms the North American a few months back, to offer some 


yey servations upon the American Tariff, in case the writer 
the rest" FR the article referred to in the Edinburgh Review, should 
ab omment upon it. The latter pledge having been redeemed 
ince. L hy . . = . ; ’ 
per annum. \ the cited article, which is pronounced to be neither “very 

















~werful in substance, nor very courteous and candid in 
tanner,” the reviewer takes up the subject, and proceeds 
advert to the debate in Parliament, thus: “It is in fact 
most remarkabie circumstance in the state of opinion 


or encloses at 
tes of no (esi 
an agent. 


rson, in any ae. , eer 

in after this” this question in the mother country, that all persons 
ars in aif all parties, who have said any thing about it, have con- 
mm iss)on- ined, we believe, without a single exception, in condemn- 


¢ the American System. Whigs, tories, and radicals, 


e publishetaF onomists and anti-economists,—politicians that differ com- 
t the year 2 petely upon almost every other point, seem to agree exact- 
a ted te }upon this.” He then says: “It is also worth attention, 
704 “tt most, if not all, the persons who have expressed opin- 


ee 
and Nint 
ire. 


against the tariff, on this and other occasions, are more 
"cerned about the interest of the United States than that 
"England. They pass over, somewhat lightly, the ques- 


such a game has passed by. Greater men than the Re- 
viewer have tried the experiment without success; and if 
we are not mistaken, the time is not distant, when attempts 
to eustain palitical perties hy enlisting in.their cuppert the 
malignant passions of the heart, wili give place to the more 
generous efforts, which cali to their aid, the feelings of 
philanthropy and universal good will. 

Having spread his net in which to catch the simpleton, 
who could be made to believe, that because Mr. Huskisson, 
who has been for vears combatting the errors and follies of 
the restrictive party in his own country, pronounced the 
tariff to be hurtful to us, it was proof positive, that it was 
beneficial: the reviewer undertakes to ridicule the idea, 
that we have any thing to apprehend from smuggling; and 
as he makes himself so merry upon a subject fraught with 
such disastrous consequences to the morals of the commu- 
nity we cannot refrain from quoting his remarks upon it, 
which will be found not only humerous, but poetical. Re- 
ferring to the British opinion, that they have not much cause 
to apprehend a great diminution of imports of manufactures 
into this country, he says: “They have a remedy prepared, 
to the application of which they evidently look forward 
with much complacency. There is a grand corrector ready 
whose influence upon vicious commercial and financial leg- 
islation they consider as hardly less beneficial than that of 
the school-master is supposed by Mr. Brougham to be upon 
political institutions in general. The smuggler, provided 
we allow him to bring back equivalents, will take care of 
our interests? Under such high protection they are of 
course safe ; 

“The Gods take care of Cato,” 
and the British statesmen and writers are quite at leisure to 
devise the best means of saving poor Jonathan from the 
disastrous consequences of his own ignorance and folly.”--- 
That a subject so serious in its nature, involving nothing 
less than the possible prostration of that moral feeling 
which in every country is the only sure protection against 
frauds on the revenue, should be treated with the levity 
appropriate only to venial offences, is truly amazing; but 
it is not difficult to perceive that the feeling which engen- 
dered this sarcasm, is very far from being one of pleasantry. 

On the 5th page we meet, for the first time, with a shew 
of argument. That argument is, that the British statesmen 
are not competent to judge of what measures are called for 
by the actual circumstances of the United States. He 
says “differences among intelligent and candid men, turn 
much less frequently upon general principles, than upon 
the manner of applying them. In this particular case, 
there is little or no dispute about principles, and the only 
question is about the form under which acknowledged 
truths are to be reduced to practice in the United States~” 
In these positions as applicable to political economy, we 
wholly differ from the Reviéwer. The whole contest now 
carried on between the restrictive and the anti-restrictive 
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not acknowledge the fact, does not know what the dispute 
is about. It is a contest wherein on the one hand, the 
principle is asserted that the productive powers of the cap- 
ital and labour of the community can, by being forced by 
laws into particular channels, be applied so as to create 
more wealth, employment, and comfort, than if left at the 
free disposal of individuals; and on the other hand, where. 
in this principle is denied. It is, therefore, no dispute 
about the application of principles, and if the Reviewer 
regards it in that light, he has grossly deceived himself, as 
we judge he has done from the following questions. “Now 
will any British Statesman of tolerable candor undertake 
to affirm, that his advantages of a correct opinion, upon 
such a question are equal to ours! Would any prudent 
British physician so far commit himself, as to declare pos- 
itively upon the strength of a reported case, that a patient 
who had received the best medical advice that could be 
had at New York, or Boston, had been improperly treated.” 
W hat possible analogy can there be, between the case of 
a medical cure, and the principles of an abstract science? 
Will the administering of a dose of medicine in any par- 
ticular disease, always effect a cure? No one will assert so 
great an absurdity, and yet on this acéount, no one, quali- 
fied to give an opinion, would hesitate to say, that a Brit- 
‘ish statesman, er if you choose, a statesman of China, or 
Hindoston, if he is acquainted with the science of political 
economy, is just as capable of giving an opimon upon the 
tendency and effects of our restrictive Jaws, as an Ameri- 
can statesman in the Capitol at Washington. Two and 
two are four, all the world over, and although the restric- 
tionists every where, deny that this be always true, yet their 
denial would have no influence upon a man ‘who wnder- 
stood arithmetic, and who would be able to see its truth, 
let him be in any part of the world he raient. Vf it be 
true, that restrictive laws dimintsh the total production 
of a community, this truth is a pies ; or, if it be true, 
that restrictive laws do not diminish the total produc- 
tion of a community, this truth is equally a principle; and 
whether the principle be one way or the other, a.man in a 
foreign country is just as able to form a correct opinion 
upon it, as one on the spot. 

After starting off in one error, it is no easy matter to 
avoid falling into another. The Reviewer says, “The 
very maxim upon which the British writers foand their 
reasoniag against the protecting system, is, that every man 
understands his own interest best, and will take better care 
of himself, than any body else can take of him. Butis not 
this principle, the general correctness of which, we feadi- 
ly admit, as true of communities, as it is of individuals? TI: 
it not as completely against these writers on one view of 
the case, as they suppose it to be against us on an- 
other?” ‘To the first question we would reply, that if each 
community were left to pursue the course pointed out by 
the individuals which compose it, then the answer would 
be in the affirmative; for, each community would in that 
case, be pursuing its own true interests. But if each com- 
munity were forced into an artificial state by restrictive 
laws, then we would say that there was an absence of the 
analogy between the two cases, which would be requisite 
to justify an affirmative answer to the second question. 
If freedom is predicated of the individuals in the case sup- 
posed, it must also be predicated of the communities, and 
freedom cannot be predicated of communities, where re- 
strictive laws force the employments of the people out of 
their natural channels. 

The Reviewer proceeds:— 

“There are two inconveniences in reasoning from gen- 
eral principles without a sufficient knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which they are to be applied. One is, 
that we are apt to leave out of view facts of importance, 
that ought to be considered, and the other, that we are apt 
to keep in view the fact of the case with which we are most 
familiar, but which may not exist in the one before us. 
It is easy to say, upon a survey of the British opinions up- 
on our Tariff, that the judgments of our transatlantic friends 
have been warped by both these causes of error. They 
take no notice, as we shall have occasion to show, of the 
various weighty and urgent considerations deduced from 
the actual situation of the United States, which in our minds 
are completely decisive of the whole question; and they evi- 
dently reason on the supposition of a state of things similar to 
that which now exists in Great Britain. The general in- 
troduction, throughout the world, of the system of an un- 
restrained importation of foreign manufactures would be 
highly beneficial to Great Britain; therefore it would be 
highly beneficial to every other country. Such is the sum 
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and substance of the argument. But mark the 


of the operation of this principle under the different cir-| rally regards the former gentleman as a sound reasoner. 


eumstances of Great Britain and the United States. 


respects the former country, where capital is abundant and restrictive policy, analogous to the United States? We 
almost every branch of manufactures flourishing to an un-| think not, and for the simple reason, that tne restrictive 


precedented extent, the effect of the general introduction | 
of the principle is to facilitate the entrance of British man- | 
ufactures into foreign markets. As respects other countries, | 
that are differently circumstanced, and especially the Unit. 
ed States, the effect is to facilitate the entrance of foreign | 
manufactures into the domestic market. In the former! 
case it encourages domestic manufactures; in the latter, it 
destroys them. Can it be maintained with a shadow of plau- 
sibility, that a principle which, under different circum- 
stances, produces such directly opposite results, is to be ap- 
plied indiscriminately throughout the world, without con- 
sideration of the actual situation of particular countries! 
The precise object of the British politicians in desiring the 
extension of the system of free importation, is to encour- 
age their own domestic manufactures. We find no fault 
with them for this, but, on the contrary, approve and admire 
the zeal with which they pursue a really valuable and pa- 
triotic purpose. But can they in turn complain, if we pur- 
sue the very same purpose of encouraging our domestic 
manufactures, though by a different process! Or if they do, 
is it not obvious to the slightest observation, that they are 
viewing our policy through the medium of their own in- 
terest? Of this again we make no complaint. I[t is quite 
natural, and perhaps commendable, that British statesmen 
should look at every thing through British spectacles. But 
are we to be the dupes of such palpable sophistry! If we are, 
we shall exhibit but little of the sagacity which the Edin- 
burg Reviewer is pleased to consider as a characteristic of 
Jonathan. The grossness of this sophistry was well ex- 
posed by Mr. de St. Cricq, the late intelligent French min- 
ister of commerce, in conversation with Mr. Huskisson, 
who was exhorting him to consent to place the relations of 
the two countries upon the footing of low duties, and a re- 
ciprocaily free importation of their repective products. The 
anecdote has found tts way into the newspapers, and is 
worth repeating and keeping in mind. ‘The system you 
proposed,’ said Mr. de St. Cricq, ‘is excellent for you and 
detestable for us for precisely the same reason; that is, be- 
cause we both wish to extend and foster our domestic in- 
dustry. The operation of it would be to ruin our fabrics, 
and to build up yours. It is a natural if not a modest re- 
quest in you tourge us in this way to sacrifice our resources 
for your benefit; but if we are not surprised at your mak- 
ing the proposal, you will probably not take it ill that we 
decline it. When our manufactures are so well establish- 
ed and flourishing as to defy competition, and command 
the markets of the world, we will then consent to admit 
yours on a footing of reciprocity. Till then, permit us to 
adhere to our present policy.’ If Mr. Huskisson did not 
wince a little at this retort courteous, his power of face 
must be at least on a par with his intellectual talents, which 
are certainly respeetable.” 
The foregoing language is plausible, but it is fallacious. 
In substance it amounts to this:—That because the Brit- 
ish would evidently be benefitted by free trade, in the sale 
of their manufactures, seeing that Great Britain from 
her superior capital, can afford to sell manufactures 
cheaper than othernations,and especially the United States, 
it is therefere evident that free trade would not be benefi- 
cial to other nations. This is the old doctrine of the Amer- 
ican Sysfem writers,"whicl has been over and over again 
refuted, and by no work more completely than the North 
American Review itself. Now, whether the British wri- 
ters and statesmen in advocating free trade, are actuated 
by selfish or liberal principles, is a matter of no sort of 
copsequence as concerns the argument. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that they do so act, and the Reviewer 
himself gives them credit for their patriotism in desiring 
to encourage their domestic manufactures. But says the 
Reviewer, other nations should also encourage their man- 
ufactures, and as the end alone is to be regarded, it is of 
no sort of consequence what means are employed. If the 
British encourage their manufactures by a policy which 
ensures the greatest possible productiveness to the general 
industry of the country, the Unitel States should encour- 
age their manufactures, by purse ug a policy which is fa- 
“tal to the general industry of the country. If the Review- 
er was writing an essay intended to show that the manu- 
facturing interests of Pawtucket, Lowel, Patterson, and 
Steubenville, were the interests of the country, he has cer- 
tainly performed his duty to those villages. But we de- 
ny that local and partial interests, are the interests of the 
country, and bence when Mons. de St. Cricq employed 
the term “domestic industry,” as implying the general 
industry of France, he displayed a want of acquaintance 
with his subject. But even admitiing for the sake of ar- 
gument, what we can admit upon no other terms, that 
there was any wisdom or good sense in the remarks of 
that Minister, yet we maintain that his authority in the 
case, is not applicable to our circumstances. France, as 
well as Great Britain, has been for ages the victim of vi- 
ciouslaws. Her manufactures, like the agriculture of her 
rival, have been built up upon an artificial basis. To re- 
meve the props which sustain this rickety fabric, would 
be attended with consequences, which might well be weigh- 
ed against the benefits which would flow from such.an 
act. At all events, no change from rigid restrictions, to 
a liberal policy, can any where be made, but by slow 
degrees; and had Mons. de St. Cricq been as enlightened 
on the subject of the interests of France, as Mr. Huskisson 
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difference | the terms ascribed to him by the Reviewer, who very natu-|to sel a single bushel of wheat in England, at a profit, i¢ by shoec 
| flour should be estimated here at the price of $5 62-j99 [py makin 
As Is the actual situation of France then, in reterence to the | per barrel, the price it has borne in the city of Philadel. Bhoes, ed: 
phia, upon an average of ten years, ending in 1828, as j, This iS t 
shewn in an authentic table publisted in the Free Trade nopoly ar 
system has not yet been so completely established in the | Advocate, Vol. 1, p. 284. For, at that price, encreased hy Mell. AH 
latter, as to form a part of the permanent policy of the |the charges of freight, insurance, porterage, cooperage, i. Bake his | 
country. If the duties were to-morrow to be thrown back | terest, commission, &c. flour cannot be exporced from this apt for stor 
to the rates of 1816, the sufferings which would be expe-| country to Great Britain, in competition with the grain Mor in thi 
rienced, would be light and of short duration, compared |of Poland, Germany, and the Black Sea. No one there. fp the st 
to the evils which a perseverance in the protecting policy | fore, of the candor which is expected of a man who pre. ape! purp 
must entail upon the country. The worst thing that could |tends to reason as a philosopher, would advance go un. Meible. 
possibly happen, would be the rendering valueless the|sound an argument, and it did not a little surprize us. to Meecept th 
buildings and machinery which would be thrown out of |see brought forward in the North American Review, a po. fgpou thus 
use by such a measure, and estimating these at fifty mil- | sition which had long ago been found untenable by sever. HBbe local 
lions of dollars, the Joss would not exceed four dollars per |al journals as prominent in their opposition to the inter. Hie. N« 
head of the population. Compare this sum with the an- ests of agriculture and commerce, and to Great Britain, ax Had of p' 
nual savings of the whole nation in articles of necessity, | the Reviewer has shewn himself to be. profit 0 
many of which would come to them from abroad at half ys $2: 
their present price, and it will readily be seen, that the ‘0 the Editor. ad the c 
sacrifice of such a sum, great as it is, would be insignifi- PennsyLvanta, April 22, 1830, lis at at 
cant when compared to the permanent gains of the com-| We have waited to see what effect an exposition of the %, :!!s {0 
munity, Thisisthe only true mode in which this question real character of the tariff would have in our manufacty;. Mou know 
can be viewed. It is a question of arithmetical calcula- | ing, tariff part of the country. We are now able to say Mécents 
tion; and if it can be shewn. that for every dollar lost, |that judging from our own experience, a general circyls. HSi at 3! 
five, three, or even only two would be gained, the nation |tion of such principles as are contained in your paper, wi!) Mir every 
would be greatly benefitted by the measure. reduce the restrictionists in Pennsylvania to as meagre , i These 
After thus complimenting Mons. de St. Cricq, the Re- minority as they are in any of the Southern States. |; \, Hyful. 
viewer proceeds to compliment the British upon “the beau- nothing, we believe, but the deception practised upon the 
tiful consistency of their mode of reasoning on the subject people by interested manufacturers and designing politi. 
of restrictions,” adverting to the fact of their former devo- |cians, that has thrown our state into the tariff side of the Mi It is so 
tion to that policy, and of what he calls their “sudden con- |scale; and if the friends of “free trade and poor man’; in the 
version to the principle of free and unrestricted trade.” |rights,” will only adopt some effectual measures to spread fiMeneath | 
He indulges upon this occasion, in about five pages of il- | light and knowledge through the country, they may be as. pr the p 
liberal sarcasm, fully illustrative of his entire reliance for |sured that this selfish, monopolizing, misnamed “ Americay” HR), expe 
the success of his pleading in favor of the manufacturing |system will be of short duration. y idea, 
interest, upon the passions and prejudices of his readers.| If a minute and faithful history of every manufacturing fiperal ec 
He tells them of the “disinterested attachment to the Unit- | district in our country, were laid before the public, we think Hea just 
ed States” of the British writers, and of the “present extra- |the indignant spirit of freemen would be aroused toa great. ili the : 
ordinary and unprecedented zeal for our good” of the jer degree of activity, than it was at any period of our revo. Mpiity, it ' 
British politicrang; and although he insists again, that |lutionary struggle for Independence. But who is to write fact th 
“the opmions of the British writers on this question, ought |the history? Who dare tell the world of the arbitrary op. fis 4 ge 
notas such to bemllowed much weight,” yet in point of | pression and tyranny that is practised upon the people by arcely 
fact, it is easy to be perceived that he relies for the sup- the manufacturers? The manufacturers themselves w;|) fe wro 
port of his doctrines, mainly upon their opinions. It is | not; and the poor working man, who sees and feels the evils Hien as @ 
because he thinks the British politicians do not like our |and could expose them, is either flattered, deceived or ay- Hie on bi 
Tariff, that he urges most strongly its advantages to as. ed intosilence. It is an absolute fact, that there are men, Hiece cor 
Having thus, as he supposes, enlisted on his side, all | free men, in this town, who dare not speak and act as they is, or 1 
the bad feelings which remain in the country from the an- |conscienciously believe to be right, lest they should incur tive s 
cient animosity against England, and we frankly confess | the displeasure of their employers, and be thrown out of psess, 
that he has performed this laudable and christian-like duty t}employment! And should one in the humbler walks of life, Mp syst 
with a zeal and perseverance which mht have been bet- | venture to speak of what he knows, so much have the man- jp suc 





ter displayed in a better cause, the Reviewer proceeds to 
examine the reasoning of the Edinburg Review, for which 
purpose he quotes a passage upon which to comment. 

At present we have only room further to remark, that 
the common error relative fo the refusal of England to 
take our grain, and which was exposed last year, so tho- 
roughly as to be abandoned by many of the leading tariff 
papers, is resuscitated by the Reviewer. He says,“Bread 
itself, the staff of life, must be bought by the people at 
two or three times its natural price, rather than endanger 
the interest of the landholders by the admission of foreign 
grain. In times of scarcity we are invited to relieve their 
distress, but when plenty returns the door is again shut in 
our faces.” Now, in the first place, a latitude of expres- 
sion is employed in these assertions, which is not justifia- 
ble in treating an important political subject, and especial- 
ly when the question of the propriety or impropriety of a 
measure, essentially depends upon a statement of the pre- 
cise facts of tne case. It is not in strict conformity with 
the fact, that the British corn laws compel the people of 
England to pay two or three prices for their brea. The 
highest price at which wheat was sold in that country du- 
ring the great scarcity resulting from the deficient harvest 
of 1828, was but 75s. per Imperial quarter, of 560 lbs. 
equal to 8s. O}d. or $1 97-100 estimating exchange 
at 10 per cent advance, per Winchester bushel of 
60 lbs. In ordinary seasons, the price of wheat in En- 
gland is from 45 to 62 shillings per quarter, and we know, 
that in July, 1828, just before the scarcity, it was at 56s. 
Sd. equal to 6s. O}d. or $1 48-100 per bushel of 60 Ibs. 
Now, if the Reviewer has any desire to form a correct 
view of this subject, he may compare this latter price with 
the price which he supposes to be a “natural price” for 
wheat, and thus avoid in future an erroneous position, 
which might render him liable to the imputation of being 
not even a correct political arithmetician. But besides 
this erroneous position, there is a feature in the passage 
quoted, which betrays a want of knowledge upon an im- 
portant point, which is essential to be known in treating 
on this subject. It will hardly be denied by the Reviewer, 
that any reasoning founded upon the position that England 
will not receive our grain except in times of great scarci- 
ty, would be unsound, unless it could he shewn, that if 
she would receive it at a moderateduty, it would be possible 
for us to avail ourselves of the privilege. If for example 
the importation into England of woollen cloths were pro- 
hibited, it would not be a good ground for retaliation on 
our part, seeing that if there was ne prohibition, we could 
not be benefitted by the circumstances, not being able to 
manufacture cloth as cheap as they can manufacture it in 
England. Now, although the case with grain is not so 
strong as that with cloths, yet it is a fact, anda fact that 
can be demonstrated, that if the British corns laws were 
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to be abolished to-morrow, the act would not enable us 
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influence over the minds of honest, respectable citizens Meupatio 
that they are able, by misrepresenting facts and slandering My of 1 
the character of the person, to bring his statements into dis. MM! be 
credit, and put a stop to enquiry. bsequert 
You are awaye that we have a factory in this Hm expedi 
place. What the duty on was, we do pot Mime late 
know, but it was raised in 1828. If you can ascertain tie He ‘uc 
quantity of imported and used in the United States rent, § 
and the amount of duty imposed, vou may make out as for H's, | 
midable an itein of taxation, which the people are paying on ples 
this article, as have appeared in your paper respecting some Hp" but 
others. But whatever the amount may be, it is not great Hp'cmpl 
enough, for the proprietor says his factory is a losing con- He ve t! 
cern to him. If this be true, and we take him at his word, gage | be 
we have another proof of the folly of pursuing this misnam- Hj of a 
ed “American System” any further. The country at large peed f 
cannot be benefitted by paying a price and a half, or (wo Hy the ; 
prices for goods. The owner of .the establishment says, 3p th 
he loses by it, and we are sure the workmen employed are HP's; p 
doing no better than they would do in any other employ. Hj soun 
ments. Who then are benefitted? And for what purpose Hj "gua 
is this tax paid’ If the money is wanted for any of the /e Mp’ pru 
gitimate expenses of the general government, it should be HP" ev 
kept on, but if not, the country would surely be the gainer Hij*se | 
by repealing it. distur 
You will ask, why the factory 1s continued if it is a losing HR "av 
concern to its owner? Our answer will bring to view the By "g 
most abominable feature in the whole system. If the pro- Hi ‘us 
prietor were confined to making only, he would very Hi ob 
soon give it up, but having other business connected with bslerre 
it, he contrives to overbalance the losses of one, by the pro Hyp * “8s 
fits of the others, and is most probably looking forward to dnd if 
the period, when the duties will be run up to prohibition. Hi eak 
We will give you some idea of profits in this place. gover 
wages of the workmen range from 16 to 26 dollars per Bp" | 
month. The understanding is, that one third is to be paid e dri 
in cash, and the balance in store goods, though it very se! 3" fa 
dom happens that they receive more than one tenth in mo i thi 
ney. They are therefore compelled to go to their employ- Hp*"y 
er’s store, for almost every thing they want; not only for hat 
such things as are usually called store goods, groceries, dry lor 
goods, &c., but also flour, pork, beef, butter, eggs, dec. and HBP" | 
on all these the manufacturer has more or Jess profit. As He. 
money cannot be had, not only the workmen, but also the HP", sh 
farmers and mechanics have to do almost all their business Mi, the 
through the store. The shoemaker takes his bill to one of BaP*®, « 
the factory hands, and receives in payment an “order on the HP iple 
store.” The hatter presents his bill to the shoemaker and Hy west 
in like manner receives an “order on the store,” &c. ‘The Pus 
transaction is thus noted in the store books. The factory M 
hand is made debtor to the shoemaker say $5. The shoe- By’: 
maker is credited by factory hand $5. Then the shoema- ihe 
& 


ker is made debtor to hatter $5, and the hatter credited 
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s shoemaker $5. When perhaps the account is closed 


y making the hatter debtor to say coffee, sugar, pota- 
+i eggs, cheese, muslin, &c. to amount of $5.-- 
mis is the mode of doing business* now see the mo- 
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fe popoly and profit. A agus aot ata deta - 
1y fel He has found by experience, tha is b te oO 
ke his whole load to the store at once, and exchange 
» ” store goods, than to offer it in lots, to the consumers, 
. i this last case, he will receive from them only orders 
“ are: store, and when he presents thei, the store-keeper 
e. bill purposely throw as many difficulties in the way - poe- 
ne Meiblee ~Why did you not bring your load to me? T can’t 
to Meecept this man’s order; he as no credit a the books, cc. 
10. Mag ou thus see how the manufacturer secures a monopoly of 
or. Mabe local business of the place even to the necessaries of 
or. aie. Now for the profits. — [he manufacturer buys, say a 
as Mad of produce, pays for it in groceries and dry goods; has 
srofit on these, and then sells the produce ata profit. He 
ve #2 50 ver hundred for wheat flour, sells it to his hands 
sd the citizens for $3. Fresh pork he pays 4 cents per |b., 
lls ‘tat 5; cheese, pays 8 cents, sells for 10; bacon, pays 
the sells for 10 at 12}. The.prices of store goods—(the cost 
ian, ou knOW,) coffee 23 at 25 cents, tea 81 374§ per Ib., sugar 
say Mago cents molasses $! 123 per gallon, unbleached muslin 
ils. Msi at 314, flannels 50 at 60 per yard, and so in proportion 
vil} Pig every thing else. “- | 
e a Me These particulars I send you, believing that they will be 
t ic ful. You can confide in their correctness. 
the 
liti. FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
the ME It is somewhat astonishing, how little the people at large 
on'e fie in the habit of investigating principles, and of searching 
readiammencath the deceptive surface of argument and sophistry, 
» ani the plain rules of right and wrong. With nine out of 
ran’ Mago, expediency is the only principle of which they have 
y idea, and it is but a few days since, that a gentleman of 
ring ilmberal education and good abilities insisted, that, it must 
bink me a just and correct principle for this State to take one 
reat fall’ the stock of a rail-road, because in all human proba- 
revo. ality, it would be of vast benefit if carried into effect, or 
write fact that a principle, if the enterprise proved successful, 
» ones a good one, but if otherwise, a bad one. You can 
le bymercely find a man in New England, that will acknowledge 
will be wrong the system of incorporations, or giving certain 
ovilefalimen as a body, privileges over their fellow citizens carry- 
- ow.ffilige on business individually, rendering the individuals of 
men,famese corporate bodies, whether in lands, insurance compa- 
they les, or manufacturing concerns, only liable for their re- 
incurilimective shares, whereas individuals in the same lines of 
ut offlipsiness, are liable to the whole extent of their property. 
{ life, pis system, says the common observer, has been in the 
man flmin successful, and must be a correct principle; whereas 
rd «fas evident, that the only just rule must be, to leave the 
zens. Maeupations of men entirely at liberty, giving no man or 
‘ering MY of men the least privileges over their fellow citizens. 
todis fmt be wrong in the outset to give such privileges, no 
sequent success can make it night. This sabstitution 
n this fggexpediency for principle, extends in various directions. 
» pot Mlige late speeches of an eminent New England Senator, 
n the ge lauded (and most deservedly) as master pieces of ar- 
States IEMment, satire, and eloquence; but who dreamed in this 
1s for eter, of investigating or questioning the monstrous 
ing on fAeciples of Government appropriating the surplus funds 
s some fanbuted by the people for its support, to objects never 
great (ptcmplated in the contract, and that a free Government 
» con: fe be the interpreter of its own powers and limits, a doc- 
word, Magee | believe, never pretended to be held even on the 
spam. Maer of a British Parliament. But I have somewhat di- 
+ large esed from my first intention, which was a suggestion 
or two Mae (he advocates of anti-restrictive measures should set 
says, ore the people, strong unchangeable rules of right and 
ed are J's; principles more than expediency; for upon this lat- 
ploy. fg sound do the tariff party depend for their most power- 
urpose fe UZuments, arguments which a breath of just and righ- 
the /e- HP" principles must overturn. 
uld be Has every man a natural, moral and political right to 
gainer ge his own affairs in his own way, provided he does 
disturb others in the exercise of the same right? Hasa 
losing HP: having taken up a fair and proper branch of business, 
ow the HPs night to be protected therein? and if so, has not every 
¢ pro: MF “us nght, and if this right be taken away from any 
id vers $F" or body of men, (unless on urgent public necessity,) or 
d with @lerred from one man or body of men to another, is it 
he pro- HH * case of gross injustice and oppression! 
vard to MP "d if certain merchants, say importers of cloths, have 
bition. #F*"aken their business many years since, on the faith of 
. The HP vernment and the legal and moral right of protection 
ars pet Mr proper business, to which all are entitled and are 
ve paid #P* driven from their long established occupation, and that 
ery sel- fF" favor of another and more recent branch of industry, 
in mo- iP" this a gross wrong and injustice, all questions of ex- 
mploy- BR ’cy to the contrary notwithstanding?! 
nly for @'*2t ts the operation of tariff laws? It is this; that 500 
ies, dry HP: ‘or instance, have for years been in the habit of im- 
vc. and #"s iron in the various seaports; suddenly comes an im- 
it. As Hive decree, that 500 men an hundred miles in the in- 
so the HM" shall alone have any thing to do with iron. It isev- 
usiness HP that any benefit which might possibly arise from this 
y one of HPXe, cannot alter its glaring injustice and violation of 
ronthe #"~le. ‘This should be set before the public, and then 
ker and #stion of its expediency, or rather inexpediency, ful- 
. The Posse, although the latter is but a minor considera- 
factory We should hold, that what is not right, cannot be ex- 
e shoe- ##*", and that we are not todo evil that good may follow. 
hhoema- HH) 90 means wish it to be understood that while the 
-redited H's denied, the expediency of restrictive laws is in the 





least admitted; on the contrary, there can be no doubt that 
every part of this system can be proved to produce injurious 
effects, and we might laugh at its folly and short-sighted- 
ness, were not the violation of principle too grave a subject 
for merriment, and the operation of restrictions brought too 
near to the sufferers. 

There is another principle of Political Economy which 
cannot be urged too frequently. It is, that however high- 
ly protected a particular interest may be, it cannot be per 
manently prosperous at the expense of other branches of 
industry, and experience in England and this country has 
shewn, that the most prosperous perieds of commerce, 
have produced also those of manufactures and agriculture, 
and a depression of commerce, has been accompanied by 
a corresponding depression in other branches of industry. 

This is peculiarly the case in New England at the pre- 
sent moment; and it may be doubted if the South, with 
all their complaints, are really in a worse situation than 
the Eastern States Not a vessel is sold, that produces 
more than half her value; scarcely a solitary freighting 
ship or smaller craftis on the stocks from Maine to Con- 
necticut; vast quantities of lumber at the eastward, must 
be more than well seasoned before there is a prospect of 
ademand ; and the fishing prospects, in comparison with 
past times, are equally unpromising. 

The traders and farmers in the country appear entirely 
in want of means tolmake purchases or pay their debts.— 
For two years have I in vain endeavored to collect a note 
of $400 of a man in the interior, worth at least $10,000 
in real estate, as appraised and set off to him a few years 
since ; and we hear from all sides that money is almost 
unknown in the country towns. 

Real estate inthe city of Boston has declined one quar- 
ter to one half in value; and stores formerly renting at 
12 to 1500 dollars mav now be obtained at 4 to 500 dol- 
lars Dwelling houses have experienced a similar decline, 
and a large number are untenanted. 

A gentleman who has been forty years in mercantile 
business, states that, including war and embargo, he never 
knew so dull and distressing a year as the last; nor does 
the present promise to prove more ausp'cious. Twenty 
years since, twenty cargoesof rum or sugar or coffee, &c. 
might be obtained in a single day, nows. would perhaps 
require weeks to load a single ship with any one of these 
articles. . Vast ranges of warehouses have indeed arisen 
from the surplus of unemployed capital, but the bustle, the 
enterprise, the soul,* of commerce, we see no longer. 

I would not say that all this is owing tothe Tariff. We 
are but too apt to attribute to a single cause, the effect 
which is produced by a combination of causes, but we 
would ardently urge a different course of measures. that 
we may at least be convinced that something besides un- 
restrained industry is necessary to retain the prosperity 
of this country. 

If other avocations allow, a statement of the present 
condition and prospect of manufactures, will be heroaftor 
furnished. VIS. 

Boston, vipril 8th, 1830. 

* The want of Greek types will plead to our correspondent, our 
apology for giving the word “soul,” in lieu of the orignal. 





From the Richmond Enquirer. 

To tHe Eprrors—Gentlemen: Permit me to make a 
suggestion to you on the subject of the tariff. I wish you 
would procure from some of your commercial friends a list 
of the various articles in common use in families, under the 
heads of Dry Goods, Groceries and Hardware, place them 
in an extended list, in a plain intelligible manner in your 
columns, annex to each article the first cost in dollars and 
cents in the country where it is produced, then what it 
would cost, adding the expense of importation and a fair 
mercantile profit, and alongside of that the present selling 
price with the existing duties. It strikes me that if this 
were well done, so as to enable every family to know at 
what price they could get their supplies without the Tariff, 
and compare it with what they actually pay, it would be a 
more forcible argument than any I have yet seen used, be- 
cause it would be indisputable, and every argument I have 
yet seen has its opponents, and the reasoning Is so plausi- 
ble on both sides, that a plain man is bewildered. But this 
would tell them at once that, however they may flatter 
themselves with the notion that there is no direct Tax in 
the United States, there is not a sett of knives and forks, 
or blanket, or pound of tea and sugar, they buy, but what 
they pay a tax, a direct tax, and a heavy tax, in that 
simple transaction. But they do not know it; and the 
object of this suggestion is to let them know it, and let 
them see how much itis. Let this be published not only 
once, but over and over again, that it may not be forgotten 
or overlooked, and I think it would make converts even 
among the staunchest friends of the Tariff. There are ma- 
ny of them, I have no doubt, who are very willing to spend 
their breath in favor of the measure, who, if it was proved 
home to them that they were paying a large sum in cash 
every year of their lives, and spending their hard earnings 
which ought to go to the comfort of themselves and fami- 
lies, in support of their favorite theory, would be glad to re- 
tract their praises of the Tariff, and very sorry that they had 
not done it sooner. 

I have written more thanI intended. You may use this 
hint as you think proper. W. 

¢#We think the suggestion is a very excellent one—but as it is 
out of our power to collect the materials and make the calculations, 
we should be particularly obliged to any mercantile friend who 
would be at the trouble of making out such a view of the effects of 


the Tariff, as he may think the best calculated to answer the pur- 
pose.—[Eprrors.} 








CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Maren 23. 
Mr. Purp P. Barsour’s Speech on the bill to construct 
aroad from Buffalo, New York, through Washington 

city, to New Orleans, Louisiana. , 

Mr. Chairman: The gentleman frem Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Hemphill) who led the van in this discussion, set 
out with the declaration, that the subject was one of great 
importance; inthis opinion I fully concur, but the gen- 
tleman and myself differ in this interesting particular. 
He thinks it important, in relation to the good effects 
which it 1s calculated to prodnce; whilst I think it is part 
of a system fraught with injurious consequences to the 
well being of the country. Some of the most prominent 
of these consequences, [ propose, in the progress of the 
remarks which I am about to make, to develope to the com- 
mittee. 

There are some positions which have been assumed by 
the gentleman, which I de not mean to contest; with a 
view, therefore, to present to the committee, and through 
them to the community, the great questions at issue be- 
tween us, I will first state those points in which we do 
agree, and then proceed to the discussion of those in which 
we do not agree, but differ toto celo. He first told us, 
that this bill,which proposes to construct a road through 
several of the States, does not provide for procuring their 
assent, because he, supposing that we have power to legis- 
late on the subject, considered it unnecessary. As to the 
truth of this proposition, my mind cannot, for a moment, 
entertain a doubt; indeed, it seems te carry with it almost 
the force of self-evidence. 

_ There are some few of the powers of Congress, requir- 
ing the assent of the States, in the very terms in which 
they are granted; with the exception of these, (and the 
one in question is not one of them) every power which 
is granted, operates by its own intrinsic force; it must, in 
the nature of things, so operate, or it would cease to be 
a power. That which I have not a right to do, but by 
the assent of another, derives its authority, not from my 
will, but from that assent. The preposition may be put 
to us: If Congress possess the power, then the assent 
of the States is not necessary; if they possess it not, then 
that assent cannot impart it, but by the concurrence of 
three-fourths of the States, in the manner prescribed in 
the Constitution; for to give a new power, is, in effect, 
to alter or amend the Constitution, and the concurrence 
of three-fourths is r+quired for the purpose of amend- 
ment. Exemplify the argument if you please, by the 
case of the war-making power; would it not excite a 
smile to talk of Congress asking the assent of one or 
more States, to a declaration of war? [I will not waste 
the time of the committee by another remark upon this 
oint. 

4 The gentleman tells us that the publie debt will soon be 
extinguished; that there will be, then, a large surplus rev- 
enue, which he thinks ought not to be distributed amongst 
the States, and that the best disposition which can be 
made of it,isto apply it to the purposes of internal im- 
provement. 

Sir, I shall not now stop to discuss our power to distri- 
bute the surplus revenue amongst the States, nor to in- 
quire whether, if we had the power, that would be a ja- 
dicious appropriation: “Sufficient unto the day, is the 
evil thereof.” Whenever these questions shal! arise, I 
shali be prepared to examine them with all the deliberation 
due to their importance; the view which [ have taken of 
the subject, renders such an inquiry, at present, wholly un- 
necessary. 

The gentleman’s argument upon this point, proceeds 
upon the hypothesis, that a large amount of surplus re- 
venue will certainly exist. Now, sir, it is matter of as- 
tonishment to me, that this idea did not occur to the sa- 
gacious mind of the gentleman, that it depends upen our 
will, whether there shall or shall not be such a surplus. 
I offert. him a solution of his difficulties, a relief from 
his embarrassment, by the simples:, the easiest of all 
remedies—a diminution of the revenue. This idea may 
be forcibly illustrated by an example drawn from the 
common principles of household economy. What would 
be thought of a man, in private life, who was about to 
build, and whose family required but six apartments for 
theiraccommodation, who should erect a house contain- 
ing double that number, feeling, at the same time, great 
difficulty as to the purposes to which he should apply 
the useless apartments? Surely, if his own mind did 
not suggest the idea, some friendly adviser would tell 
him, that he might obviate the difficulty, by building up- 
on no larger a scale than the comfort of his family re- 
quired. So, sir, 1 offer to the gentleman this advice: 
let us so regulate our revenue as to suit it for the wants 
of the Government, and we shall be thus happily relieved 
from the perplexing question, what shall we do with the 
surplus? 

Mr. Chairman, let us for a moment examine the princi- 
ples which ought to govern us, in relation to revenue. 
Taxes are that portion of the substance of a people 
which they are required to contribute to the support of 
Government. True, sir, the money power confided to 
Congress is, as it ought to be, indefinite in its extent; but 
why is it so? Simply because as the exigencies of Gov- 
ernments cannot be foreseen, if the power of supplyi 
them were limited, there would bea definite supply w 
there was an indefinite demand. Bot, whilst this diserc- 
tion is given-to us, surely every principle of justice and 
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sound policy, imperiously requires that we should draw 
from the 





ubject was brought up and underwent elaborate discus- 


ple the smallest amount of contribution, sion in this House, upon the following resolutions reported 


which will be sufficient to meet the demands upon the| from the Committee of the Whole: 





Treasury, inthe prudent and discreet management oftheir 


ist. That Congress has power te appropriate meney for 


affairs. This is the principle which has been avowed | the construction of post roads, military roads, and other 


even in monarchies, especially in the country which is| roads, and the improvement of water courses, 
It was a maxim of Queen Elizabeth, | olution was carried; ayes 90, noes 75. 


our parent State. | 
acted upo’ by her minister, the celebrated Burleigh, that 


This res- 


2d. To construct post roads and military roads. Lost; 


she did not wish to see her treasury like a swoln stream, | ayes $2, noes 84. 


and that her treasury was in the peckets of her 
people; and, at the present day, after the lavish expendi- 
ture of millions, the premier of Great Britain has recent- 
ly assured Parliament, that the taxes shall be reduced to 
the lowest amount, consistent with the safety and defence 
of the kingdom. Why ought this to be always and every 
where done? Because to the extent of the taxation of any 
country, money is drawn from a condition where it is pro- 
ductive, and placed in one in which it is unproductive, 
and because thi- process diminishes the productive labor 
of the society, and by necessary consequences its wealth. 
And shal! we, in this respect, be less attentive to the inte- 
rests of our constituents, than monarchs and ministers of 
monarchs? We, who are ourselves a part of the people, 
springing from them, representing them, accountable to 
them, and to whom they have with jealous caution, en- 
trusted the care of their purse—shall we not prefer a rich 
people and a poor government rather than a poor people 
and arich government? Sir, if we pursue the policy of 
imposing unnecessary taxation, we may call our Govern- 
ment arepublic; we may boast of the freedom of our in- 
stitutions; yet the people will have a right to say, and will 
say, we go not for names but for things; not for form, but 
for substance; that oppression is oppression still, no 
matter from what quarter it comes, no matter by 
what political agents it may be exercised. We learn 
from a Treasury document, that the public debt will 
be wholly extinguished in 1834, and except the $7,000,000 
due to the Bank, and the $13,000,000 of three per cent. 
stock, in June 1832. As to the debt due to the Bank, it 
may be considered as paid, because they owe us an equal 
amount. With so certain and speedy an extinguishment 
of the public debt before us, will it not be unnecessary 
and oppressive taxation to continue the present amount of 
revenue, 10,000,000 dollars of which are now annually 
applied to that object? Let us, then, pursue the obvious. 
the just course of policy; let us graduate our revenue to 
our demands; we shal! then have no surplus to perplex us 
in its disposition, and to lead us into a mighty scheme 
of expenditure, for no better reason than we should other- 
wise not know what to do with it. 
If my doctrine could prevail, I would reduce so much 
of the taxes as to have no surplus, even though it affect- 
ed the protecting policy, commonly called the American 
system; but let not the tariff members of this House be 
alarmed; for an immense reduction may be effected with- 
out injury to their favorite bantling, The report from 
the Treasury informs us, that duties to an amount exceed- 
ing seven and a half millions of dollars may be repealed, 
upon articles not at all produced or manufactured in the 
United States, or in so inconsiderable degree, as to be ut- 
terly unworthy of notice; and, indeed, I have reason to be 
lieve, sir that the repeal may be extended to ten millions, 
without materially affecting any manufacturing interest. 
To this extent, then, [ havea right to expect the aid, even 
of the tariff members of this House. 
The gentleman has deemed it proper to discuss the con- 
stitutional power of Congress over this subject. In this 
particular, [ have determined not to imitate his example, 
but purposely and studiously to avoid it. But let not any 
man suppose that I decline to enter the lists with the gentle- 
man upon this ground, because I think the position inde- 
fensible; so far from this, sir, I feel satisfied it may be 
maintained against all the batteries of argument which hu- 
man ingenuity can level against it. The opinion which, 
at an early period, I entertained, has never undergone the 
slightest change; on the contrary, every additional year of 
my life, every additional hour of reflection, has but added 
to the strength of my original conviction, that it was not 
within the sphere of our constitutional powers. Why 
then do I decline this part of the discussion? Because I 
myself have, on former occasions in this House, exhaust- 
ed myself upon it; because by others it has undergone 
repeated and elaborate discussions; has been so bolt- 
ed dewn to the bran, that nothing short of inspiration 
itself could cast a new ray of light upon it; because my 
observation has satisfied me, that constitutional discus- 
sions upon any point are in ill odour in this Hall, and more 
especially this, which would be “as tedious as a thrice-told 
tale?” and because the various considerations of justice 
and political expediency, are ample for all purposes of 
my argument. 
[ cannot, however. forbear to present to the committee 

a short retrospect of the progress of opinion on this sub- 
ject, solely with a view to show the encroaching nature 
and onward march of power. 
In the creation of the Cumberland Road, Congress act- 

ed on the compact between this Government and the 
North-western Territory, stipulating that five per cent. 
of the nett proceeds of the sales of public lands should 
be applied to making a road within and leading to that 
Territory; they charged the amount expended in the con- 
struction of the road upon that fund, and procured the as- 
sent of the States through which it was to pass. During 
the interval between the year 1806, when that road was 
commenced, and the year 1817, the public mind was in 





8d. To construct roads and canals for carrying on com- 
merce between the States. Lost, ayes 71, noes 95. 
4th. To construct roads for military purposes. 
ayes 81, noes 83. 

Sth. A fifth resolution was moved, that Congress has 
power to appropriate money in aid of the construction ef 
roads and canals, whic! shall be laid out and constructed 
under the authority of the Legislatures of the States, 
through which they pass. Negatived. Ayes and noes 
not taken. 

Thus we see, that by the selemn decision of this House 
in 1817, all power over this subject was repudiated in ev- 
ery form and shape. save only the power to appropriate 
money for the purpose of construction 

The bill now under consideration affirms the power to 
construct, in direct contravention of the recorded opinion 
of this House in 1817. Thus it is as true of the love of 
power as it is of another passion, “that increase of ap- 
petite grows by the very food it feeds upon.” Under the 
appropriating power, let .me say to the committee, that it 
appears, by a report made some time since, that in the 
session of 1827-8, three millions of dollars worth of 
public lands were given to States and individuals; and 
that, at this very session, we have applications for aid to 
the Portland canal, the Blackstone canal, a rail road in 
Georgia, another in South Carolina, and a third in Mary- 
land; for aid to the Transylvania University, the Colum- 
bia College, and, finally, for an appropriation of $40,000, 
to establish a Alature of silk in Philadelphia. I might add, 
Deaf and Dumb Asylums, anda long list of other benevolent 
projects including a memorial from the Colonizaiton 
Society; but I forbear from a fear of wearying the pa- 
tience of the Committee. And “Jast, but not least,” 
comes this bill, As we are now about to take a new lat- 
itude and departure, it behooves us, before we weigh 
anchor, to consider well what is the port of destination; 
in other words, to look along the line of time into futu- 
rity, and estimate the consequences of this system, some 
of the most prominent of which, it is my purpose to at- 
tempt to develope 

But first, sir, allow me to inquire what are the advanta- 
ges which are to recommend this bill to our adoption? 
They must be, that it is beneficial, either to commerce, 
or military operations, or the transportation of the mail. | 
will examine the subject in reference to each of these con- 
siderations. And first, as to its commercial advantages. 


A genes of the eye at the map of the United States, 
will furnish, I think, an Irrefragable auower to this argu- 


ment, at least in reference to the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, through which it 
isto pass. Nature has stamped upon the territory of each 
of these States, one common indelible feature. That the 
streams of every size, whether great or small, flow from 
the mountains, either eastwardly into the Atlantic ocean, 


Lost; 


Mexico. Now, sir, theroadia question, at least through- 
out its whole extent, in the four States which I have men- 
tioned, runs almost at right angles with these natural chan- 
nels of commercial intercourse. Whilst, then, the produce 
of the country seeks its marketin one direction, this road 


would be a stronger argument against it, by all the differ- 
ence between the facility of water and land transportation. 
This road, then, cannot stand upon the fact of its commer- 
cial advantages. 

As little can it be supported upon the ground of its ne- 
cessity for military operations. When the gentleman 
speaks of the exposure of Buffalo and New Orleans, the 
two termini of this gigantic road, I call upon him te say, 
has he forgotten the vast and expensive system of fortifi- 
cations which we have created, and with which we 
are surrounded, as with a wall of circumvallation? Af- 
ter the millions which we have expended in these, are they 
to be abandoned as useless, for all the purposes of self- 
defence? or will they not be supplied with ordnance, and 
garrisoned in time of war, fer our protection? Does the 
gentleman suppose that troops are ever to be marched 
from Buffalo to defend Orleans, or from Orleans to defend 
Buffalo.” Let the defence of Orleans during the late war 
answer the question; it was successfully—nay, gloriously 
defended by troops, not a man of whom was, T believe, 
marched from North of Tennessee and Kentucky. If, 
contrary to every rational probability, such a thing should 
ever occur, where are all the mighty rivers and canals 
which surround our borders and penetrate our interior 
country? Where, for example is the Ohio Canal? Where 
that of New York? It is possible, that, in some twenty 
or thirty years hence, we may have war; say, if you 
please in twenty years, for Ferguson, in his treatise on 
Civil Society, thinks that a war in every twenty years 
is necessary to prevent a moral rust, and the dying away 
of the national spirit; in that event, it is also possible that 
troops may be marched on this roud; but if this road be 
constructed upon these two possibilties, does it not strike 
the mind of every man who hears me, that the same 





much oscillation on this subject. In this last year, the 


thing may possibly happen to every road in the Union; 


or westwardly through the Mississippi, into the Gulf of| obvious, to the minds of all who hear me. 
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and that, therefore, every road may be treated as bei, 
necessary for military operations? Sir the extent of of 
system, which this reasoning would justify, would be ™ 
limited and illimitable. The gentleman alarms us with the 
enormous expense incurred during the late war jn ¢h, 
transportation of provisions and the maternal of war to 
eur Northern and Northwestern frontiers. Does he ne 
remember that the two great canals of New York ay 
Ohio have both been constructed since that period: joy, 
leading directly to these points? Does he not also rp 
member, that the frontiers, of both of these States have 
since that time, been overspread with an overflowing tid, 
of emigration; covering the face of the country with ata 
ble fields, where the towermg forests then stood, and inte, 
secting it every where with the roads necessary for the, 
own accommodation? Sir, the difficulties which then ex 
isted have sink beneath the enterprise of our people, ap; 
the irresistible force of circumstances. Let us now, fo, . 
short time, examine this question in relation to the trap; 
portation of the mail. 
The whole length of the road, we are given to undp, 
stand, will be fifteen hundred miles, which, at the estimar. 
cost of one thousand five hundred dolls. per mile, wil! amowy 
to two and a quarter millions of dollars. This, Sir, js ,) 
supposed cost of making the roads of convex earth, wi) 
out the use of either stone or gravel. My experience hey, 
has satisfied me, that what is at first estimated as the who! 
cost, generally turns out to be but one of several ins, 
ments, necessary to the completion of any great work: |, 
the road be constructed in the manner provided in this }\)) 
and in some after time we shall be told that it mus: ), 
finished with stone or gravel; nay, possibly that it mus: | 
made a rail-road; how many additional millions that »; 
cost, I leave it to the committee to conjecture.  Indee 
Sir, during this session, I have seen a report, which, \ 
mistake not, (and I speak from a doubtful memory, subie 
to correction,) estimates the cost of this road, construct 
as a proper turnpike, at eleven and a half millions. 
let us take even the sum of two and a quarter millions, th 
estimate of the cost of the plan now proposed ; the int: 
est of that sum at six per ct., 1s one hundred and thirty-f) 
thousand dollars ; I state the interest at six per ct., becaus 
though the Government could borrow at home probably, 
four and a half, and in England or Holland, at three, yet 
legal interest throughout the United States varies from « 
to eight; as the amounts will be drawn from the pocket 
of the people, it would be worth at least six per ct. to the 
Now, Sir, I learn the average cost of transporting the m 
tri-weekly, in a stage coach, would not, in the more isp 
tant parts of the country, exceed, if it equalled, fie 
dollars per mile. A report, however, of the Postmas 
General, made in the year 1824, states the cost of th 
transporting the mail from this city to Orleans, at fifty. 
dollars and seventy-six cents per mile: even at this extra 
agant rate, the whole transportation of the mail from hi 
falo to Orleans, would be less than eighty thousand dollat 
whilst the annual interest of the cost of the road, wit) 
stone or gravel, has been shown to be one hundred # 
thirty-five thousand dollars; thus, exceeding in annual i 
terest, the whole cost of transportation, by more than fi/ 
five thousand dollars. In this respect, then, I put it to 
candid consideration of the committee, whether the p 
posed expenditure can be judicious? The answer must 
What, let 
ask, is the equivalent promised for such a waste of mon 
Why, the mail will probably pass a few days sooner, 
tween these two points. In the present condition of 
road, however, if I mistake not, the message of the Pr 
dent to this Congress, was carried from Washington to 


passes in another; and, indeed, if it coincided with the | leans in five and a half days; I am well aware that that 
direction of commerce and these natural channels, that | traordinary velocity was the result of a great effort, to co 


municate tothe public a document in which they felt 
intense interest: but if such speed as this be possible 
any effort, the committee will be able to judge how m 
additional time is necessary, with that diligence, which, 
the ordinary transportation of the mail, is now usually pr 
tised. 

[ have thus far, Mr. Chairman, been engaged in exami 
ing the supposed advantages of this road. Suffer me 
Sir, to present the other side of the question; a view 
the disadvantages, of the many mighty objections found 
upon the injustice, the inexpediency, the injurious polit 
effects of this system of internal improvement, if per 
vered in. In doing this, I shall “nothing extenuate, 
set down aught in malice.” 

When I shall have finished this view, I shall only: 
you to “look upon this picture, and upon this ;” and to 
which of the two is the most accurate representation ol t 
case, and to decide accordingly. Sir, I beg the commit! 
to understand, that the objections which I am new abou! 
urge, apply to the whole system of internal improveme! 
embracing this road as one link in the mighty chain; 1! 
system, as such, is to prevail, then I feel no manner of 
terest or concern in the defeat of this or any other part 
lar object; for though a single object may occasionally ! 
by an accidental concurrence of votes, yet al] the ©) 
which I anticipate to my country would be realized; * 
in the general, nay, universal scramble for the spoils ol ' 
Treasury, a few millions dilapidated here or there, wo 
be but as a drop in the bucket; and the whole ‘Treas 
of minor importance compared with the injurious co? 
quences which sooner or later, in my opinion, will fol 
in the train of a system calculated to affect so fatally 
destinies of the Republic. 

The first objection which presents itself to the acti 
this Government, has relation to the subject of econo 
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A knowledge of human nature will teach us, that the surest 
safeguard in this respect, is the keen sighted vigilance of 
self-interest. This principle burns with an inextimguisha- 
ble ardor, in the heart of man; and if it does net point to 
its object, with as invariable certainty as the nee- 
dle to the pole, it is only because we may sometimes mis- 
take the direction; if, therefore, individual means were ad- 
equate to the effecting any given purpose, upon them we 
might always rely with the greatest safety; but if govern- 
mental aid be necessary, then we may rely that the object 
will be most economically executed, under the superinten- 
dence of the States. Sir, the great advantages of embarking 
individual interest in such enterprises, are—IlIst, That they 
will never engage in them at all, unless they will probably 
yield a reasonable profit; and 2d, that when they do en- 
gage in them, they will use their utmost endeavors to re- 
duce the expense to the smallest possible amount. The 
State of Virginia is acting mainly upon this principle, in 
ber system of internal improvements; they have provided, 
that when, to effect any given object, individuals will sub- 
scribe three-fifths of the sum required, the State will fur- 
nish the remainder—thus securing the guaranty of self- 
interest, against the application of public money to any 
yuproductive or visionary scheme. But the States, without 
the aid even of private interest, will most probably waste 
less than the Federal Government; they have much less 
scope for their action, and much fewer objects to which to 
direct their attention; they have fewer agents to whom to 
confide their management, and the supervising power is 
nearer the scene of operation; but, above, all, the people for 
whose benefit the money is expended, are the same by 
whose contributions the money to be expended is raised; 
whilst, under our system, it may happen, and often does 
happen, that whilst one portion of the community get the 
benefit of an improvement, they furnish no part of the 
means, a8 tn the case of donations of the public lands; and 
even where money is advanced from the treasury, they may 
have furnished a very small and unequal share. If this 
policy be pursued by the States, as it usually is, of always 
having individual interest engaged, there is a fair prospect 
of the money invested producing a reasonable profit, and in 
that event, through the medium of dividends, there is re- 
stored to the public treasury a sum equal to the interest of 
the capital advanced. However this reasoning may apply 
to those cases in which the United States subscribe to 
works undertaken by individuals or corporations, it surely 
has no application to those which the Government under- 
takes on its own account, to have executed ; and in those 
works which the States themselves execute by their own 
means, they endeavor by tolls to rermburse the treasury for 
the disbursement, which, in the case of the United States, 
is not done. 

Self-interest, then, may be considered as the central 
soint of economy; the State and Federal Governments as 
concentric circles drawn round the centre; the States being 
the smaller and the Federal Government the larger: and it 
is not more true in mathematics, that the radii which pass 
rom a common centre must be longer to reach the cir- 
cumference of a larger, than those which will touch the 
one of a smaller circle, than it is, that by how much the 
Federal Government is further removed from the point of 
self-interest than the State Governments, by so much is 
economy in the expenditure of public money diminished. 
For a practical illustration of this truth, | appeal to the 
Cumberland road, which, for a distance of about 130 miles, 
| suppose must have cost between a million and a half and 
two millions of dollars. 

I come, now, to another serious objection; | mean the 
inequality in the distribution of our favors. The theory of 
our constitution, undeniably, 1s, that the contributions of 
the People of the United States should, as nearly as possi- 
ble, be equal. ‘Thus it is provided that direct taxes shall 
be apportioned amongst the several States, according to 
their population; that duties, imposts, and excises, shall be 
uniform throughout the United States; and that no prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce, to the 
ports of one State over those of another; but of what avail 
is it, tosecure equality in contribution, or to attempt to se- 
cure it, if the moment the contribution is made, the whole 
eflect may be instantly destroyed by gross inequality in 
making appropriations! .This idea may be forcibly illus- 
irated by a familiar example, drawn from common life.— 
Suppose, sir, you and myself being about to embark in a 
common enterprise, each with great accuray contribute 
precisely equal sums, and the very moment the fund was 
thus formed, you were at liberty to apply the whole amount 
fo your own use—would it not be mockery in such a case, 
to talk of any substantial equality? In the execution of 
this system it will be in the power of this Governmet, at 
its pleasure or caprice, to increase the wealth of one por- 
tion of the Union, and to diminish that of another, with- 
out any restraint whatever. Let me suppose acase or two. 
Suppose the Cumberland Road had been extended to Bal- 
timore,no one will deny that the commerce of that city 
would have been benefitted; of this, Maryland seems to 
have been aware, because she has constructed a turnpike 
from Cumberland to Baltimore, but if, on the contrary, 
that road had been conducted from some point on the Ohio 
to Philadelphia, then that city would have received the ad- 
vantage; and thus the one or the other city might be in- 
creased in prosperity at the expense of the other, just as the 
one or the other direction might be given to the road. I 
will put a still strongercase. Suppose New York had not 
been able, with her own means, to execute her great Erie 
Canal, and that State and Louisiana bad both applied to 
‘his Government for aid at the same time, the one to have 





made the Erie Canal, so as to connect that Lake with the 
city of New York, the other to improve the Mississippi and 
all its tributary streams; is it not obvious, that, according 
as we had executed the one or the other project, we should 
have built up the city of Orleans on the one hand, or that 
of New York on the other! Sir, from these examples, it 
is impossible not to see, that the relative wealth and im- 
portance of the different portions of the Union might be 
made to depend upon the favor which they might respec- 
tively find here. Mr. Chairman, our revenue being raised 
almost exclusively by imposts, the attention of the people 
at large is not drawn so closely toit. To test the justice 
and policy of this system, | appeal to gentlemen to say, 
whether they would venture to impose a direct tax to the 
amount of millions, and then apply the proceeds to the im- 
provement of particular parts of the country! I undertake 
to answer no; and let me tell them, that if they were to try 
the experiment, the people would soon arrest them in their 
course. We sometimes hear it said, that as the United 
States are one great whole, whatever benefits one of the 
parts is a benefit to the whole. This, sir, I acknowledge, is 
too lofty a magnanimity, too expansive a patriotism, for me 
to pretend to. Say what you will, reason as you will, as 


will never forget their individuality; they will never con- 
sent that the fruits of their labor shall go to enrich others. 
Let me test this principle by a case. I suppose that some 
hve or six millions would probably improve all the impor- 
tant rivers in Virginia. I call upon the members from 
Massachusetts to say, whether they would impose a direct 
tax upon their constituents to effect this object! If they 
would not, and I am sure they have too much candor to 
say that they would, then this high minded disinterested- 
ness will do well “to point a moral or adorn a tale,” but will 
not do for practical life. 

Nor, Mr. Chairman, is the objection on account of in- 
equality at all obviated, by the common remark, that our 
resources are to be applied to national objects. National 
objects! Where is the criterion by which we are to de- 
cide? What comes up to this standard, and what does 
not? We have none but‘the opinions of members here: 
and whenever the question comes to be decided, rest as- 
sured that each individual member will think that the pro- 
ject which he presents has the stamp of nationality. And 
what, sir, will be the necessary result in practice! I make 
now, no invidious distinctions between North and South, 
East and West; we are all men, and have all the feelings 
and passions ef men. Many projects will be presented at 
a given session; the disposabie funds will not be adequate 
to the completion of them all. Then will come “the tug 
of war,” and the struggle who shall succeed, and who must 
be disappointed. Noone or two of the objects can-be 
carried by themselves, but must get their passport by the 
company which they are in. Sir, the inevitable result 
will be, combinations and arrangements, so as to unite a 
sufficient force to carry through a number of different ob- 
jects, neither by its own intrinsic weight, but all by the unit- 
ed weight of all. This will generate feuds and heartburn- 
ings in those who are defeated. It widi—it must be so; for 
it is not in human nature, for either States or individuals, 
without murmuring or discontent, to stand by and see a 
fund divided, in which they have a common interest, and 
of which they are not allowed to participate. They will 
never be satisfied by telling them, that their objects were 
not national, whilst the others were. They will think 
otherwise; and they will tell the participators in the spoil, 
that they had decided the question of nationality in their 
own case, and then enjoyed the fruits of that decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I am no apostle of disunion. I look to 
the confederacy of these States as to the ark of our poh- 
tical salvation. May God grant that it may be perpetual! 
Sir, I go further, and say, that I come not here with any 
language of menace; but as the representative of a por- 
tion of the people of this country, | have a right to use 
the language of exposixdation. In that language, then, 
sir, let me warn this Committee, that there are, already, 
points of difference amongst the States of the Union, 
enough to inspire us all with a spirit of moderation and 
forbearance. A minority, it is true, but a very large mi- 
nority of the people, have calmly protested against some 
of the leading principles of policy of this Government: 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, all tell you that they feel themselves to be oppressed. 
Will you turn a deaf ear to their complaints! Will you 
pay no respect to the opinion of a large and respectable 
portion of the community! Will vou, beeause you are a 
majority, feel power and forget right? What more could 
the veriest despot do! Sir, the machine of Government 
may, for a time, be propelled by a given momentum, though 
many of its parts work not at all in concert; but sooner or 
later it must be worn too much by excessive friction, or 
possibly it may become so disordered as to be unable to 
perform its functions. 

What makes this system still more obnoxious is, that 
some of the States of this Union believe that this power 
does not reside in Congress, and therefore, eannot partici- 
pate of the bounty of this Government, even if it were 
offered to them. Sir, 1 do net mean to viclate my pro- 
mise, that I would not discuss the question: but I may, 
consistently with that promise, urge upon this House the 
propriety of a principle recommended by two distinguish- 
ed American Statesmen, to abstain from the exercise of a 
doubtful power. Suppose that you may, as has been said, 
“by hanging inference on inference, until, like Jacob's 
ladder, they reach to Heaven,” come to the conclusion, that 
the power is with you. 1 ask, emphatically, is it not rea- 





a new era has opened upon us. 
long as mau is man, the States and the people of the States | disturb us from abroad, we are left to look at home. 
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son enough to forbear its exercise, when so many of the 
States believe it to be a violation of the compact of their 
union with you! Will you, can you, consistently with jus- 
tice, proceed in the distribution of a common fund, when 
so many of the joint owners must, according to their sense 
of duty, either be for ever excluded from their equal share, 
or procure it only by sacrificing their solemn convictions 
of what is right to their interests?’ Though you constitute 
a majority, yet let me remind you of this eternal truth, that 
the acts of a majority to be rightful, must be just. 

Mr. Chairman, we seem to have reached an interesting 
crisis in our political history. During the war of the Re- 
volution, the whole energies of our people were concen- 
trated in support of that great struggle, and they went to- 
gether with one heart and one hand. During the interval! 
between that and the late war, our strenuous efforts were 
exerted to repair the mischiefs of the first war; to build up 
a new government; put It into operation; restore eur pub- 
lic credit, and by every means in our power, to acquire a 
stand among the nations of the earta. The late war again 
put into requisition al! our civil and military energies in 
vindication of our national honor. Since its termination, 
With nothing seriously to 

The 
action ef the Government has now turned inwards, with an 
overflowing revenue, and a near approach to the extin. 
guishment of our public debt. New schemes of policy 
are devised; new principles of government avowed. | 
fear, sir, that we may find, as other nations have found, 
that a period of peace, however desirable in itself, ts pre- 
cisely that in which our government is to be put to tts se- 
verest trial. Amidst the din of arms, or in the great effort 
to build up political establishments, the selfish passions are 
ina great degree absorbed in the more important objects to 
be effected. These causes being removed, there is now 
full scope for their action, and it calls for all our firmness 
and all our patrietism te prevent the injurious effects. Sir, 
if this government would confine its action to those great 
objects, which, in my estimation, its founders intended, 
such as war, peace, negotiation, foreign commerce, &c., 
and leave every thing municipal in its nature to the States, 
we should go oa in harmonious concert, and peace, content, 
and happiness, would prevail throughout our borders. In 
relation to these great questions, there is a community of 
interest throughout the Union; as, on the one hand, these 
must be acted upon by the federal government, so, on the 
other, its action upon them is not,in its nature, necessarily 
calculated to create strife and conflict amongst the different 
parts of this great whole. Sir, it is when we pass beyond 
this line, and intrude upon the field of municipal legisla- 
tion; when we act on subjects in which the different 
States have different and opposing interests, in which the 
benefit we extend to one is at the expense of another; and 
in which each State can best aet for itself; it is by this 
course that we are converting content into discontent, har- 
mony into discord, and bringing into direct conflict those 
different interests which, if acted on internally by the 
States, and externally by this Government, would afford 
the strongest cement to the Union. The natural pursuits 
of the North, for example, are these of commerce and na- 
vigation; that of the South, is agriculture. Let each be 
managed at home,—I mean in their internal operation,— 
and they are the allies of each other; the Northern mer- 
chants and ship owners are the buyers and transperters of 
Southern produce; and the South purchase the imported 
coods of the North; but the moment this Government at- 
tempts to control and regulate the whole, then the conflict 
begins; for then the regulation which advances the inter- 
est of one, by the same operation injures that of the other. 

Sir, there are strong objections to this system, arising 
from the difficulty of executing it. If a road is to be con- 
structed by our authority, we must have power to demand 
the land for its site—timber, stone and gravel for its con- 
struction. How are these to be obtained? The Constitu- 
tion forbids us from taking private property without just 
compensation. ‘To make this, we must, by our officers, 
summon juries, condemn the requisite land, value the stone. 
timber, &c. Is this not municipal legislation? The bil! 
in question makes no provision for this. Suppose the 
owners of the soil to refuse, by contract, to supply these 
things, you must go into this whole process. Again, sir. 
after the roads shall have been constructed, they must be 
kept is repair. Shall it be done by a perpetual drain upon 
the Treasury, or will you proceed to erect toll gates! Sir, 
this has beer attempted in the case of the Cumberland 
road, but we have not yet screwed our courage up to this 
point. Here let me remind you of the solemn conviction 
of some of the States, that you cannot erect these gates.— 
Will you, in the face of this, press on and put such States 
in the painful dilemma of restricting your authority, or 
yielding up what they believe to be their rights? God for- 
bid that the experiment should be made! I would not 
have one serious conflict with a single State for all the 
roads which you will ever make. —{ To be continued.) 





What is the answer to the proposition, That the real 
question is, whether the country shall becultivated or not? 

A. The question is, whether the country shall be culti- 
vated tothe extent which it is for the interest of the com- 
munity to pay for, or whether it shall be cultivated to a 
greater extent, for the advantage of the landlords and the 
injury of every body else. 

The counterpart of the fallacy wocld be, if the manu- 
facturers had got a duty en home-grown corn and said, 
‘The question is whether the country shall have manufac- 
tures or not.—Catechism on Corn Laws, 
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TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION. 





Wepnespay, Aprit 28. 

SENATE.—The Vice Presipenr communicated the 
followimg letter; which was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table: 

W asninoeton, 28th April. 

Honorable Joun C. CaLnovun, 

President of the Senate: 

Sin: Permit me through you, to inform the Honorable 
the Senate, that I expect to take passage in the stage. 
on this dav or to-morrow, for Baltimore, where I shall pro- 
bably remain at Barnum’s or Beltzhoover’s Tavern, from 
which I shall return directly to this city to the Nationa! 
Hotel. 

1 make this communication, because the information it 
contains may possibly influence the order of the Hon. 
Senate, touching the process that may be deemed neces- 
sary to be issued upon any articles of impeachment, 
which may be preferred against me as Judge of the Mis- 
souri District. by the Hon. the House of Representatives. 

With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES H. PECK. 
The Executive Power. 

The resolutions offered vesterday by Mr. Hotmes, rela- 
tive to the removal of officers by the President, were ta- 
ken up for consideration. 

Mr. Houmes rose and addressed the Senate upwards of 
two hours in support of the resolutions ; after which 

Mr. Grunpy, without comment, moved to lay them on 
the table, which motion was decided in the affirmative bs 
veas and navs as follows: 

Y eas. —Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Brown, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Eltis, Grundy, Hayne, Irede!!, Kane, 
King. Livingston, M’Kinley, McLean, Rowan, Sanford, 
Smith, of S. C., Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury 
—24. 

\ ,vs.——Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase, 
Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, John- 
ston. Knight, Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, 
bee, Sprague, Webster, Willey—21. 

Mr. Cuampers moved to print, for the use of the Sen- 
ate, 1,500 copies of the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Meens of the House of Representatives, on so muct of 
the President’s message as relates to the Bank of the U. 
States; and a like number of the report of the Committee 
of the Senate on Finance, on the subject of the circulating 
medium of the United States. 

This motion was opposed by Mr Sarrn, of S. C. and Mr. 
Wooprvury, who were replied to by Mr. Cuampers and 
Mr. Freuincnvuysen; and sfter a motion by Mr. Bex to 
reduce the proposed number to 1,000 copies, the subject 
was laid on the table on motion by Mr. Barton, who said he 
desired time to consider It. 

The bill from the House of Representatives; “to amend 
an act. entitled an act for the benefit of the inco*porated 
Kentucky Asylum for teaching the Deaf and Dumb, and 
+5 extend the time for selling the land granted by said act,” 
was read the third time, passed, and returned to that House. 

Adjourned. 


Sil 


HOUSE.—The House resumed the consideration of the 
resolution reported from the Committee on Retrenchment 
on the 30th March, respecting a Committee on Printing, to- 
eether with the amendments offered thereto; and, after 
some debate, the question was put to agree to the said re- 
solution and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That any motion to print an extra number of 
any document or other matter, excepting messages of the 
President to both Houses, at the commencement of each 
session of Congress, and the reports and documents con- 
nected with, or referred to in it, shall lie on the table one 
day. 

The resclution moved by Mr. Potx, on the 22d instant, 
and laid on the table, proposing so to amend the rules as to 
prohibit debate on motions to print the ordinary number of 
a document, but to permit debate [now prohibited by a re- 
cent rule] on motions to print an extra number, was taken 
up. 

“Mr. Po_k made a few remarks explanatory of his motion. 

Mr. SreriGere moved to lay the resolution on the table ; 
which was negatived. 

Mr. BARRINGER moved so to amend the resolution, as to 
rescind all the inhibitions of debate on motions to print 
documents; but before any question was taken, the hour 
for motions elapsed. 

Mr. Coxn, by leave, moved the following resolutions, 
which were read and laid on the table. 

1. Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
communicate to this House, the report of the Commission- 
ers, made in the year 1825,who surveyed the James and 
York Rivers, in Virginia, with a view to the location of a 
naval depot on one of said rivers. 

2. Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be direct- 











consideration of the said bill be pos 
next, with the view of taking up the tariff subject, but th® 
inotion was disagreed to. 

Mr. Fosrer, of Georgia, offered at some length views 
gainst the proposed subscription, not deeming the object 
1 that character to justify it, setting aside the constjtutional 
‘ifficulty. 

Mr. Coreman, of Kentucky, zealously advocated the 
oll inaspeech of near an hour. 
Mr. Potx, of Tennessee, opposed the bill with consider- 
ible earnestness. 
Mr. Lercner, replied at large to the objections urged 
oy Mr. Foster and Mr. Polk, and strenuously supported the 
vill. When he concluded 
Mr. Ciark, of Kentucky, attempted to obtain the floor; 
put 
Mr. Mattary having first caught the eye of the Speaker, 
© moved the previous question, alleging for it the little 
ime that remained for the consideration of the important 
pill relating to the tarilf laws, and his desire to resume its 
‘consideration to-day. 
The call for the previous question was sustained by a 
majority. 
Mr. CAMBRELENG said,as this was a question of some 
magnitude, he would ask for the yeas and nays on the pre- 
vious question ; and they were ordered. 
This question was taken by yeas and nays, and decided 
in the afhrmative—101 to 72. 
The main question (on the engrossment for the third read. 
ing of the bill,) was accordingly then put and decided in 
the affirmative, by the following vote—yeas 96, nays 87. 
The Tariff Laws. 
The House then again resolved itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, Mr. 
PoLK in the Chair, on the Sill toamend “An act in altera- 
tion of the several acts imposing duties on imports”——the 
amendment offered by Mr. M’Dutlie being under considera- 
tion. 
Mr. M’Derrre rose at half after 2 o’clock in continua- 
tion of his argument against the constitutionality and poli- 
cy of the “protecting system,” and addressed the Commnit- 
tee two hours, without having concluded; when he gave 
way for a motion for the Committee to rise. It rose accord- 
ingly, and the House 
Adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 29. 

SENATE.—On motion of Mr. Foor, the bill from the 
House of Representatives, “declaratory of the several 
acts to provide for certain persons engaged in the land and 
naval service of the United States, in the revolutionary 
war,” was resumed with the amendment of the Pension 
Committee. 

Mr. Foor explained at large the object of the bill as 
it has been proposed to be amended by the Committee. 

Mr. Hayne opposed the principles of the billin a speech 
of upwards of an hour. 

Mr. Cuampers and Mr. Hovmes replied in support of 
the bill. 

Mr. T'yvter spoke in opposition to it. 

Mr. Cuase followed in support of the bill; when, about 
4 o'clock, 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE.—The House resumed the consideration of 
Mr Po k's proposition to amend the rules, so as to pro- 
hibit debate on a motion to print the ordinary number of 
any document, but to leave debateahle a motion to print 
an extra number—together with Mr. BarrinGer’s amend- 
ment to the amendment to leave all motions to print open 
to debate. 

Mr. Barrixncer made some remarks in support of his 
amendment, and Mr. Bares advocated the freedom of de- 
bate on questions to print extra numbers of documents, 
which might often be very important, or very objectiona- 
ble; after which 

Mr. Barrrncer’s amendment was agreed to—ayes 89, 
and thus amended, the resolution was adopted. 

The House then took up the resolution proposed by 
Mr. Baixey, instructing the Committee on Elections to 
prepare a digest of the different cases of contested elec- 
tions which had been demed by the House, the principles 
on which they were decided, &c. 

Mr. Battery explained the reasons for offering this res- 
olution, and made some remarks to show the usefulness of 
the proposed compilation. 

Mr. Carson doubted the necessity for it, and was op- 
posed to it, as the information was already on the files of 
the House. 

Mr. McCoy concurred in this opinion. The work 
would make a large volume, and nothing was heard this 
session, but “print, print, print.” He was opposed to the 
resolution. 

Mr. Auston and Mr. Tucker also opposed it as useless 





ee 


tponed until Monday | also opposed to it, the resolution was ordered to lie on the 


table. 

The Maysville Road. 
The engrossed bill to authorize a subscription of stock to 
the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Road was read tho 
third time, and the question stated on its passage— 
Mr. Haz, of N. Carelina, rose, and in a series of re. 
marks, occupying nearly an hour, stated his objection to 
this bill, and his constitutional objections to the system yn. 
der which the subscription was asked for. When Mr. 4. 
had concluded, 
Mr. Martin, avowing his disapprobation of the bill, but 
his unwillingness to take up the time of the House in ap 
argument against it, moved to lay the bill on the table, 
This motion was decided in the negative by Yeas and 
Nays—— 


For the motion 85 
Against it 101 


Mr. Jonnson, of Ky. then spoke some time in support of 
the bill. 
Mr. Srorrs, of New York, replied to some remarks, oj 
Mr. Hall relative to the cost, productiveness, and advanta. 
ges of the New York Canals. 
Mr. PoLk, of Tennessee, defended his course on this and 
similar questions, in reply to some references to him by 
Mr. Letcher and Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Tucker, of S. Carolina, Mr. Powers, of N. York, 
and Mr. Carson, of N. Carolina, successively opposed the 
passage of the bill. It being now nearly 3 o’elock, 
Mr. Crockett rose; not, he said, to make a speech on 
the bill, but to move the previous question; which being 
carried, : 
The main question, or the passage of the bill, was put, 
and decided in the aflirmative, by the following vote:-- 
Yeas 102; Nays SG. 
So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence. 

The Tariff Laws. 

The House then again went into Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. Potk in the Chair, on the bill “altering the several 
acts laying duties on imports,” and the amendment propos- 
ed thereto by Mr. M’Durrtr. 
Mr. M’Durrte resumed, and spoke nearly two hours, in 
continuation of his argument, to show the unequal and op- 
pressive effects of the protecting system, and its dangerous 
consequences if persisted in. When he concluded, several 
gentlemen rose; but 

Mr. Buarr, of South Carolina, obtained the floor, on 
whose motion the Committee rose; and 

The House adjourned. 


Frimay, April 30. 

SENATE.—A proposition was reported by Mr. Sarru, 
of S.C. from the Committee on Finance, to reduce the 
duty on salt to ten cents after December next. 

The bills to authorize the Registers in Louisiana, to 
enter lands in certain cases, and the bill to extend the 
powers of the Superior Judges in Arkansas, were finally 
passed. 

The bill establishing a Law Department was debated, 
and then laid on the table to make way for a bill, of which 
Mr. Weastrer gave notice, to establish the office of Solici- 
torof the Treasury. 

The bill from the House of Representatives, to explain 
and extend the pension laws, was debated, and finally re- 
jected, 25 to 20. 

A short time was spent in Executive business, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE.—The following bill, reported by Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG, from the Committee on Commerce, (four out o! 
the seven members concurring in it, as was stated:) 

A bill to amend the navigation laws of the United States. 

Beit enacted, &c. That whenever the President of the 
United States shall receive satisfactory information of the 
existence of any law or decree of any foreign govern- 
ment, authorising the importation of the produce and man- 
ufactures of the United States into such foreign country 
and all its possessions, at a rate of duty not exceeding 
thirty per centum on the actual value thereof, and at such 
time as the produce and manufactures of that country may 
be admitted into the United States on reciprocal terms; 
thereupon the President of the United States shall issue 
his proclamation, declaring that he has received such 
evidence, and from and after twelve months from the date 
of such proclamation it shall be, and it is hereby declared 
to be, lawful to import into the United States the produce 
and manufactures of such conntry, and all its possessions, 
at a rate of duty not exceeding thirty per centum on the 
actual cost or value thereof. 

Secr. 2. And be it further enacted, That the actual cost 
or value of the produce and manufactures, authorized to 
be imported under the provision of this act, shall be as- 
certained and adjusted in the manner prescribed by exist- 





and unnecessary 
Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts, made some remarks 





ed to communicate to this House an estimate of the value 
of property belonging to the United States, which would 
be lost or become valueless by changing the site of the navy 
yard at Portsmouth, Virginia, for one more eligible. 
The Maysville Turnpike. : 
The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill 


authorizing the subscription of $150,000 to the stock in. 


the Maysville, Washington, Paris, and Lexington, Turn- 
pike Road Company; when 
A motion was made by. Mr. Matiary, that the further 


to shew that the digest would be very useful, and was 
much needed, whenever a case of contested election 
came up. of which there had been several this session, 
On these occasions he had felt the want of such a compi- 
lation, and had at one time prepared a resolution to pro- 
pose if. 

_ Mr. Mercer offered several reasons in favor of the pro- 
position; and Mr. Tucker and Mr. Carson some addi- 
|tional ones against it; when, | 
On motion of Mr. Davis, of South Carolina, who was 


ing laws, and that all acts or part of acts relating to de- 
_bentures appraisements, forfeitures, penalties, or remis- 
sions, applicable to merchandise imported under any act 
now existing, or which may hereafter exist, shall be ap- 
pled to the produce or manufactures of any country, ad- 
mitted under the authority of this act: Provided, that no 
duty on any merchandise so imported, shall be charged on 
any nominal valuation, or on any sum more or less than 
the actual cost or value, to be ascertained as aforesaid. 
Sect. $. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
cease in relation to any country and its possessions, when- 
ever the President of the United States shall have satis 
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factory evidence, that the Government of such coun i ene : | : 
has directly, or indirectly, violated the spirit or fone ot ertangti se. somrprire Ps oo this, a col- road which collects no tolls, but in the construction of 
the reciprocal acts of the two Governments, by imposing | considered, ‘ephethep his fa aplgr~ ya to _ it which a capital is expended, without any other return to 
jpternal taxes, excises, restrictions, or regulations on the |tion to the circumstances of _ aw s res gf 2" G- | the contributors, than what they may derive in the saving 
produce or manufactures of the United States, or shall in That a certain price is pasa best a vasa a i of ‘ransportation on their products. And the reason why 
any way impose a higher duty on the same than 30 per |agriculturist, and it is just that - ¥ a nerate the | we have supposed such a road is, that the true nature of 
centum on the actual cost or value thereof; and when- i The F seamen or oie pes , on wave i. what are called internal improvements may he exhibited.— 
ever the President shall issue his proclamation declaring | ted for what nobod wants Ps ae eo etn os eee Phe test of the utility, or, if the reader pleases, “the judi- 
that he has received such evidence, the importation of a ae a ra dt — to en berause it can [cious execution” of these, whether they be turnpikes, rail 
produce and manufactures of such country and of its pos- naecinn the caniicadiiathes ty = - — “0 ariel might as well roads, or canals, is entirely the same. “The oaly se 
cessions, shall cease so far as such importation may be au- Ft pr, . oe ; . 7 ep orto on one leg, | which can be employed is whether or no the diminution of 
thorised by this act Provided, that it shall not be deemed moeneiieinteed pas nc ta oe 7 — emandto be re- the expense of transporting all the persons and commodi- 
a violation of the reciprocal acts of the two Governments ore ws. ties which would pass over us surface, would be creater than 
for either party to levy internal taxes or Pee whet ne ee ———————————— a > ape lo, or less than, the income which could be derived * 
ose restrictions or to make regulations of any kind, whi — wir ab : . ve constructors from the employment of the same capi . 
‘val apply equally, and without Fst Siew Eto ge Wao Slit eS nh vit Gt a w 2 other pursuits. If the Satmtilen would by ee 
produce and manufactures of both countries and their pos- pee ——_———— improvement would be beneficial; if it would “& equ 1 the 
sessions. SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 1, 15830. improvement would be indifferent: and tf it would b set 
Mr. C. moved that the bill be committed and printed— | ——————=————— (SSSR the improvement would be positively injurious, and for the 
stating that it was not the purpose of the Committee to : ' | “7 a . Ee Ts same reason that it would be injurious to a farmer to ex. 
call it up this session, perhaps not even the next; but the By the arrival (on 29th ult.) of the brig Louisiana, Pat- pend a hundred dollars from which he could derive six dol- 
object was thus to submit the proposition to the public at ton, from Rio de Janeiro, whence she sailed on the 19th | lars per annum, in the construction of a road, which would 
| large, for its consideration and action. March, the melancholy intelligence is received of the enable him to save by transportation only five dollars. 
: Various motions were made, for the purpose of patting death of WintiaM fupor, Charge d’Affaires of the Unit- lhe foregoing is the view of the question of internal 
the seal of disapprobation on it at once. 5! ed States at the Brazilian Court. improvements as a purely economical! one. And it must 
Mr. Mallary moved to lay it on the table, which being mereover be recollected, that the calculation must have me 
withdrawn, - It is one of the easiest things in the world to make a ference to the very moment at which the capital is expend- 
Mr Gorham moved its indefinite postponement; and speech on Internal Improvements, which shall captivate ed. Many persons are apt to suppose, that a loss would 
n these motions gave rise to some animated debate on the the great mass of the people, and lead them to believe that not be experienced, if it could be shewn, that in a few 
g = or ae aul, in which Messrs. Cambreleng, Mallary, the orator is perfect master of the whole subject. It con- years, the necessary saving would be as great as the income 
5 Gorham, and W ayne, participated. The debate was ar- | sists in nothing more than laying down genera! propositions lost by the expenditure. ‘This is an error. The compound 
t rested by the expiration of the hour, and the subject will which nobody can dispute, and then in insisting upon it, —o of capital must always be added to the cost of a 
ite be resumed to-morrow. that those propositions are precisely applicable ae the par. work in order to ascertain its true cost and as money dou- 
‘The bill for the final settlement of land claims in Flor- | ticular improvement under consideration. Mr. Hemphill, bles at_ compound anterest of six per cent in less than 
" ida, was passed after a long debate, and the remainder of in his speech on the Buffalo and New Orleans road bill, twelve years, a work which costs a million of dollars to-day, 
the day was spent on private bills. gives us a specimen of this sort of reasoning. He says, will stand the nation in two millions at the expiration of 
+ tI was omitted to be mentioned, in its proper place, that ar “A thorough and judicious execution of internal improve- eleven years and about eight months. It could easily be 
. . ean one on Thursday, by Mr. Buchanan, | ment would enliven the whole country. The advantages shewn, we think, that the capital wasted, near forty years 
ral issih pc incon nt, of such public works are so universally acknowledged, ee an abortive, because premature attempt, tocut a ca- 
aa MISSISSIPPI AND THE INDIANS that it would be time misspent to go into any reasoning on oe —: hiladephia, by the way of Reading to the Sus- 
- NDIANS. the subject. The results have been the same in all ages, quehanna, if it had been saved and accumulated, would 
in The following is a copy of an act to extend the laws of = — veo ~ cn pense tice ee seeectaman aaaiie cea = — - was Oe 
op- the State of Mississippi over the persons and property of seen nents pe Be meen — —_—— coun- | diture of 1 ae een il. es oe 
US the Indians resident within its limits Asa Sa a —— a een It will be cP aa hice ;' 
wal ag anal y wing lip ~ has not advanced a single argument to shew, what is meant |. st . he served, that in this examination of the sub- 
, y enate and House of Rep- by the term “judicious,” and he has left the matt ject, we have kept the economical questi arate f 
resentalives of the Stale of Mississippi, in General Assem- | withetand; ” “a are other incidental o af al Sen eee 
on bly convened, That, from and after the passage of thi withstanding ae eeeeees se ee hat the road sn ques. which in t] ie “pi so atin eran 
act, all. the sinbin, erveilonna; and sritsand 03 th - MS | tion was entitled to that appellation, as open as the ques- ar e : idl ‘ mars s of many people are so confusedly mix- 
chises, held, claimed, or enjoyed, by those meena c lied tion of a “jadicions tariff,” hes boon 6M by others. its done - . - ME em pers see the latter in 
Indians. and their descendants. and whi P ae . a We ourselves, are advocates of a “judicious tariff,” but | ,,. is Le ignt. se he rise in the value of land, the con- 
ndants, and which are held by |... ge ALM venience of travelling, the comfort of a good d hos 
, virtue of any form of policy, usage, or custom, existing what we mean by judicious, is a tariff that shall consult the | who Jive on its route. civine “28 good road to those 
ITH, among said persons, not particularly satomsiacd andeitaci of the whole people and not of a particular part of | various other paste ete —_ oyment to laborers, and 
the blished by the common law or statutes of the State of Mis- them, and which will impose no more taxes on the nation, | with sateen: Ta 7 sons, a ey into the account 
<ssippi, be, and the same are hereby wholly abolished and |e” what are required for the support of an economical | some macnifieent indise ret ie. ee minds the idea of 
1, to taken away. y Government. We are also the friends of a “judicious ex- eieitietn aes ; - h ri 7 e aggregate of benefits, which 
the Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That alt the rights, privi- ecution of internal improvements,” and, as we probably Hom hill “thet it we id be tin, ra serene 
ally loses immunities, and franchises, held and enjoyed by free differ from Mr. Hemphil! in the acceptation of that term, i itiacaai a A Meee SRNEGONS 50. G0: SCO any 
white persons, inhabitants of the said State, be, and the |" much as we do from Mr. Niles or Mr. Carey, in relation | think that the Ty eee ke - do not think so. We 
ted, ame are hereby given, granted and extended to the ore to a “judicious tariff,” we will point out the grounds of })oudiy for oui ue , eee y such a one as calls more 
hich persons called Indians, and their descendants, in as full that difference, in as brief and intelligtble a way, as we with a seit eats 4 : we — Seong — other, 
lici- indample a manner as the same can be done by on mei can, waiving the question of constitutionality, and treating et ae all th. acl in hich b the nation, for notwith. 
athe General Assembly. J the subject as an economical one. of a cone = I ; wt age ee been made in favor 
vlain Sec. 3. Beit further enacted, Tirat all the laws, statutes That turnpike roads, rai! roads and canals have an im- Om ans oom ae eat er ~ tome sessions of Con- 
y re- id ordinances now in force in the said State of Missis- parcans influence when judiciously located, ~ the pros- grounds uw a which they ia ; me ‘Sed he apenas 
“ppl, be and the same are hereby declared to have full bd of a country, Is too palpable to admit of dispute. The ae of Mr. P P B — ‘cati 
foree, power, and operations over the persons and proper- hey are labor saving machines in commerce, as steam eN-| which > ) this iF ap ep: ae oie 0 - 
tyof and within the territory now occunied b per | vines are in manufactures, and by diminishing the expense which we commence this day, 1s @ masterly exposition of 
Piben 7 pie y the said of transportation, they enable the condianeen of produce the true question ol internal inprovements, and we ear- 
JAM- Sec, 4. Be it further : and merchandize,to supply themselves at a cheaper rate nestly recommend ito the perusal of our readers. 
} 4. Be it further enacted, That all marriages, ma- ‘Se, PPr : leaper rate 
at of vaaiiah Giinieilliiin ain anneaintions: extol inter by “at than before. Sull, however, although this position be in- The powerful ol soa b ae 
ve of any usage or custom of the said Indians, and b controvertible, yet, it by no means follows. that roads and | | ¢ thie 2 APNE a -— <n , fundamental principles 
fates. lem deemed valid, be, and the same are hereby declar- cunals ought to be indefinitely multiplied, and it is from a) ne 8 13t! } ; : 2 eparwe: ean aagnenlanera 
f the elto be as binding and obligatory as if the ona } ms want of an acquaintance with the science of political econ- —— “ the 16th Gk. Res made a deep impression upon the 
f the been solemnized according to the laws of this State ‘a |omy, which points out the rule which is to determine be- Pte o — sang Pee exhibited in every quarter, man- 
vern- Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That any person os per- tween what is a judicious and what is not a judicious ex- Sa een ay’ ae me a a “ the return of public 
man- sons, who shall assume on him or themselves. and exer- penditure of money on internal improvements, that so 6 . , - wrt oe ae er ge proclaimed upen the _ 
untry vse in any manner whatever, the office of Chief, Mingo much mischief has already been done, and that so much} | “e eres aighes Re, oe and frugal government, which 
eding Naduen, evuthereeshal quench, cstehtiihed yo 29> | more th meetael. shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 
such hel statutes, ecdiacnete, or mh of thn toll eo, Suppose the question were put to a farmer whether a them otherwise free to regulate thew own pursuits of indus- 
ymay and not particularly recognized by the laws of this Sento, good road to market was not desireable to him, what would lab apres 8H ee awed ae a _ tgp 
perms ; shall on conviction or indictment or presentment before a be his reply? Clearly, an affirmatiwe one. Suppose the = seen pe crete C9 har Po an 2 
issue tourt of competent jurisdiction, be fined in any sum not further question were put to him, how much he would con- Ys rs eta ae Geluded by the + keer ys title of 
such aceeding one thousand dollars, and be imprisoned an tribute tewards the making of such a road, what would then Nici dy System, s the true end and object of all their 
p date ‘menot exceed ing twelve months, at the discretion of the be his answer! It would probably be this, and if he was a — “s and the sentiment of ‘Taxes; as many as are = 
slared ‘eurt before whom conviction may be had. man of sense, it would certainly be this-—“I will contribute RoSetEnty, AS SERS as long as necessary, and no longer; 
oduce See. 6. Beit further enacted, That the boundaries, s such sum, as will be likely to bring back to me a pecunia- cae = ae 9 — qf te public debt,” ia 
SIONS, ied in an “act, entitled an act to extend legal eae a ry return at least equal to all the pecuniary disadvantage | yc becetaay = popular as it was in 96. 
yn the tat part of the State now occupied by the Chickasaw shall sustain by parting with my capital.” In fact, this is ‘el certain quarters, however, the effect produced by this 
nd Choctaw tribes of Indians,” soon Siemans ik the only sound mode of calculation upon such a subject, 7 ebration, so well calculated as it was, to awaken the 
al cost NOS: sald be waihhneell od en Ot tein all legal am. 7 and it is the mode so plainly pointed out by common sense, slumbering spirit of freedom, bas been of a widely different 
zed to umable,as by that act required. P that every individual farmer acts upon it, as if by instinct. = entering A portion of those, who in former days pro- 
be as- JOSEPH DUNBAR And the mode in which he comes at his conclusion, is by a Sd bs pe bag —— of the Hberty of the peo- 
exist- Speaker of H R sort of account current, between the advantages he should os = . 2 8 ~ abe che States, fo meres’ which cannes 
to dee A. M. SCOTT *™*  lobtain from the improvement, and the disadvantage he — without the destruction of both, have now, with- 
remis- President of Senate, | Wou'd sustain from parting with his capital. He would first vert os on their party name, found: themselves enlisted 
ny act Leeronedls diitisie 00; Naik : |ascertain as near as he could, the quantity of produce under Noes: rag of despotism and consolidation. They 
be ap- Gerarp C. Branpon. whigh he would have to send to market, and would then |e? ones to the name of republicaniom, with a 
ys ad compare the cost of its transportation under hts existing an — eames Co Sham henday wes and prec- 
hat no 53,9 facilities, with the cost under the proposed improvement. tice went hand in hand, repudiating, by their voices and 
ged on What is the answer to the proposition ?— If the difference should be very considerable, he would be their suffrages, all the essential doctrines which constitute 
vs than That the fair and equitable consideration is, whether | disposed to contribute largely, but he would take care to be ‘the republican character. It is therefore with pain and 
aid. “ordinary amount of rent at this time, bears a just re- | assured, before he parted with his money, that he should | mortification they find themselves excluded from the fel- 
tshall ” to the circumstances of past and present times. gain quite as much annually, as the anniial income derived | lowship of their old associates, not by any act of excommu- 
 when- ‘The fair and equitable consideration is, whether | from his capital, whether that were employed in loans, or | nication pronounced against them by the latter, but by that 
> satis? on are such as are consistent with justice, or with al- | in his agricultural business. voluntary withdrawal of themselves from an adherence to 
g every man to enjoy the fruits of his own labor! The road here spoken of, the reader will remember, is a doctrines, which constitute alone the touchstone of rolitical 


: principles. 
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Amongst those, who yield with reluctance to the neces- 
sity of abandoning a devotion 10 the principles of Jefferson, 
whilst they still wish te adhere to his name, is Mr. Niles.— 
{n his.Register of 24th of April, he has devoted several pa- 
ves to an account of the proceedings at the celebration oi 
13th April, for the purpose of proving that it was intended 
for political effect, aud in order to shew that the name of 
Mr. Jefferson should not have been invoked in favor of “the 
new doctrines concerning State rights, and against internal 
improvements and domestic manufactures,” he quotes an 
extract from the letter of that gentleman to Beujamin Aus- 
tin, dated on January 9th, 1S16, as evidence that Mr. Jef- 
ferson was in favor of the protection of domestic manufac- 
tures by high duties. Now as a good deal of improper use 
as been made of that letter, we will here copy Mr. Niles’ 
quotation from it. 


“We have experienced what we did not then believe, that ther 
exists both pr: fl gacy and power enough to exclude us from the fie!d 
of interchange with ovher p -tions; that, to be independent for the com- 
forts of life, we must fabricate them ourselves We must now piace the 
manufacturer by the side of the agriculturtst. The furmer question }- 
suppressed, or rather assumes anew form, The grand enquiry now 
s, shall we make our own comforts or go without then, at the will of a 

retgn nation He, therefore, who is now agamst domestic manu 
factures, must be for reducing us either to a dependence on that na- 
tion, ot be clothed in skins, and to live like wild beasts in dens and 
caverns. 1am proud to say, / am not one of these. Experience has 
taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our independ- 
ence as to our cowfort.” 

Any one who reads that letter, will perceive, that the 
dea of high duties never entered into Mr. Jefferson’s mind 
when he wrote it. His object was to shew, that if the prof- 
ligacy and power of other nations by invading our maritime 
rights should throw such difficulties into the way of our 
commerce, that we could not carry it on withouta constant 
liability to go to war, that our true policy would be to man- 
ufacture for ourselves. Butin thus recommending domes- 
tic manufactures, he could have had in view no other en- 
which would be aflorded by the pa- 

triotic feeling of the nation, by a voluntary preference of 
domestic over foreign fabrics. Between this sort of pro- 
tection, and that which is ailorded by high duties, there ts 

. wide and important difference. The one is a voluntary 

sacrifice made upon the altar of patriotism, by those who 
ean afford to make the oflering. The other is a sacrifice 
exvtorted from all, but especially from those who cannot af- 
ford to spare the gift. The one is performed without im- 
posing burthens except upon those who are willing to bear 
them, and diverts industry and capital into new channels 
by the same silken cords that are employed to draw them 
into any pursuit, wherein fancy and taste are more con- 
sulted than economy. ‘The latter is accomplished by ri- 
veting chains upon the whole nation, and especially the la- 
boring poor, and dragging them into the yawning abyss of 
oppression and poverty, to become hewers, of wood and 
drawers of water for rich corporations and monopolists. If 
any one desires to see the difference between these two 
modes of protection, practically displayed, let him visit New 
«England. He will there behold almost every family, once 
a week, make a solemn offering upon the altar of devotion 
to the maritime industry of their fellow citizens, by dining 
on cod-fish, and thea let him ask these same families, wheth- 
er their dinner would have as good a relish, if every man, 
woman and child was compelled to eat cod-fish by law’!— 
We apprehend, the case wouid be considerably alterea, 
and any one who agrees with us in opimon, cannot fail to 
observe the difference between Mr. Jefferson’s mode of 
protection, and that held forth by the American System.— 
We have seen somewhere, but cannot now lay our hands 
upon it, another letter, addressed by Mr. Jefferson to some 
ladies at Washington in Pennsylvania, somewhere about the 
period above quoted, in answer tea letter from them, on the 
subject of encouraging domestic manufactures by voluntary 
associations of individuals, and if we mistake not, his sen- 
timents were strictly in conformity with those we have here 
expressed. 
Mr. Niles further says:—- 


eouragement than that 


We never anticipated a celebration in honor of Thomas Jefferson, 
or of his memory, that we could not heartily partake of. Though 
an apprentice lad, more than one article from the hand which guides 

«this pen, appeared in the “Aurora,” and other democratic papers of 
that time, supporting him when first offered us a candidate for the 
presidency in 1796—and the attachment then formed, “grew with 
our growth and strengthened with our strength,” and our humble ef- 
forts, from that time to this, have been unremitted, that he might 
be honored. We have vot regarded him as infallible. supposed that 
he had not committed errors in opinion and errors in practice, as the 
head of a great political party; but when distinguished men in his 
own state opposed him, and would have disgraced him—(men that 
now affect a respect for} is memory that they did not entertain for 
him living,) it was our fortune, as well as on every other occasion, to 
feel it right and proper to support him—so far as we could. But 
we should have refused to attend this celebration, if even an invited 
vuest. It seems that Pennsylvania had no leading part, if any part 
at all, in this thing. Has that state become “federal?”—that state 
which sustained Mr. Jefferson at all times, and even when many now 
leading politicians seemed ready to break him down? Weenter not 
into the “politics of the day”—but are indisposed to see Jefferson's 

ame used in this manner and in Opposition to principles long since 
established, and deemed, by a very large majority of the peopie, es- 
sential to the well being of the republic. 


Here is exhibited a strong example of adherence to the 
hadow, after the substance has been abandoned, and Mr. 
Niles may feel assured, that the time has arrived, when it 
will behoove those who cling to the name of republican to 
shew that they also cling to the principles of liberty, which 
principles embrace “Liberty of the Tongue, liberty of the 
Press, liberty of the Conscience—Liserty oF THe Hanp, 
~though last, not least.” As to Pennsylvania, we have al- 
ready given our opinion respecting her. She is anagricul- 


tural State. Although she does not produce cotton, rice 
and tobacco, ghe produces an abundance of grain, beef, 
pork, lard, butter, flax-seed oil, whiskey, and a hundred 
other articles, which she sells to the growers of cotton, rice, 
and tobacco, in exchange for those articles which she takes 
to Europe and exchanges for European manufactures and 
productions, by which traffic, circuitous as it Js, she gets fit- 
ty percent. more goods, than slie would get by making 
them herself. Her present posture, ts that of temporary 
delusion. She cannot long remain under it, so injurious as 
it is to her interests, and although it be true, that some of 
her members of Congress, as we understand, have absolute- 
ly carried their hostility against the diffusion of light, to 
such an extent as to withhold the distribution of their share 
of the 6000 copies of Mr. Cambreleng’s report on com- 
merce from their constituents, vet light wall force itself up- 
on her from other quarters, and betore long she must re- 
turn to her ancient principles, which a few years ago, were 
so strongiy in favor of free trade and State Rights, that the 
restrictive system had few advocates out of the manufac- 
turing cities of Philadelphia and Pitisburgh. As proof that 
we do not think alone on this subject, we refer the reader 
to another part of our paper, for a letter addressed to us by 
an intelligent gentleman in an interior town in Pennsylva- 
nia, who is personally known te us, and upon whose state- 
ment of facts, the most unplicit reliance may be placed.— 
We have other evidence to satisfy us, that the popular 
voice of Pennsylvania is by 10 means unanimous in favor 
of the tariff, and we are firmly persuaded that as soon as 
the people can be made to understand what is the fact, that 
the tariff system, is a system of taxation, five times as op- 
pressive as direct taxation, the whole delusion will vanish, 
and its abetiors will be obliged to change their opinions, or 
lose the confidence of the people. 

Mr. Niles, after referring to the President’s toast, and 
putting upon it the construction which he seems to think 
deducible from his late correspondence with Messrs. Ram- 
sev & Crawford, who presented him with an axe and hatch- 
et of American manufacture; and after informing his read- 
ers, that “the Members of the Pennsylvania delegation did 
not attend the dinner, though they had subscribed to it, be- 
cause they had during the interval, seen the toasts, and dis- 
approved of them, on eccount of their hostility to some of 
the great interests of the country,” he thus proceeds:— 


Postscript. —Since the preceding was in type, and prepared for 
the press, we have a copy of the “Banner of the Constitution,” of 
Wednesday evening last. If any doubt had existed on our mind as 
to the object of this notice of Jerrerso,’s birth day, that doubt 
could not be entertained an instant longer. Whetler the dark man- 
agers of thes thing will thank Mr. Raguet for this premature expo- 
sure of the object—we cannot tell; but we, in the name of the free 
white laboring classes of the United States, and all who respect and 
honor them, do most heartily, most sincerely, thank him! The veil 
is withdrawn, and the “tocsin is sounded.” Let all the working 
people see and hear'—the agriculturists, mechanics and manufac 
turers, and those also who labor on roads and canals, behold and lis- 
ten, if their color be not of ebony, and their persons slaves! We 
give much eredit to Mr, Raguet for his blunt honesty. He speaks 
plainly. The “days of the ‘American System’ are numbered "— 
Again we thank him. The flagis “‘unturied,”’ and the battle is to be 
re-fought between the free productive laborers, and those who live 
on the labor of others, producing nothing themselves. We would 
have avoided this contest—itis more than thirty years since our voice 
was first raised in favor of the working people, as the “sat OF THE 
EARTH,” the only safe depository under heaven of substantial virtue 
—the yeomanry, the quickened rampart of their country in war, and 
its glory in peace—whose iron-hands fall heavily, whose free hearts 
own no master but the Sovereign of the universe—whose stiff knees 
bow to no throne but His own. Itseems that we mus' yet meet the 
question—the decree hus gone forth. Well—be itso! We fear not the 
‘esu.t. Another banner will be “‘unfuried,” and on it inscribed “Wr 
rue PEOP_E orpais.” And the ordinances of the people “must” 
be obeyed. 

We have copied the paragraphs with their small capitais and ital- 
ies as given by Mr. Raguet. He is mightily offended with bis ‘“na- 
live state,” and delicately says, that every member of its legistature 
is a blockhead—save one, for blockhead he must be who is “beyond 
the reach of science and philosophy;’ and so are the members of 
Congress also, for every one of them refused tc attend this *combi- 
nation” dinner. The people of Pennsylvania will thank him for this 
compliment! For our part, we glory in the stupidity of Peunsylvani- 
ans—by which they are enabled to purchase, and pay for, filty acres 
of land in the “scientific” states, for every acre that they hold of their 
own This is unpleasant—and the perversity with which Pennsyl- 
vania adheres to a policy which has added so much to the happiness 
and wealth of her people, is to be punished. The vew combination 
has found itself interfered with and thwarted atevery step, by Penn 
syivania—her phalanx-power has compelled them to yield much to 
her—the unanimous vote against M~. McDuffie’s bill led them to a 
resolution, to break, at once, with Pennsylvania. hoping to do with- 
out her support, in that which shall be derived from the “white slaves 
of the North,” as Randolph called the politicians of that section of 
our country,—who may be “divided,” and even “‘nailed down to the 
counter like base money,” at the will of the indivisible South, by the 
distribution of a few contemptibie offices among them. But time is 
not aliowed for further remark, and we shall present the extracts 


In the employment of such language as this, we think 
Mr. Niles has not displayed an over share of discretion. — 
It can never be sound policy in the inhabitants of any one 
portion of this country to excite in another, sectional ani- 
mosities, founded in a difference of internal and local insti- 
tutions, with which other portions have no more concern, 
than they have with the internal concerns of Brazil, or the 
West Indies. But who authorises Mr. Niles to designate 
the supporters of free trade—the merchants, the ship awn- 
ers, the ship carpenters, the riggers, the sail makers, the 
rope makers, the copper-smiths, the plumbers, the mast ma- 
kers, the block makers, the stevidores, the ship joiners, the 
painters, the dray-men, the carters, the lumber merchants, 
the boat builders, the blacksmiths, the ship-bread bakers, 
the seamen, the pilots, the coopers, the caulkers, and the 
various other persons connected with navigation and com- 
merce—as people “who live on the labor of others, produc- 











nate the agriculturists and mechanics of the whole Ration 
whose exemption from a most iniquitous scheme of taxa. 
tion, is the object of the struggle now making in Congress 
and elsewhere, as drones in society, whose interests are not 
to be placed in comparison with those of a handful of spjy.. 
ners and weavers and canal diggers? If a marshalling of 
the forces of those whose interests are promoted by the 
American System, could be accomplished under Mr. N jJe.’ 
banner, they would be found to be not a tenth part of the 
whole population, and if the residue of the nation are to je 
forced into an abandonment of their mghts for their accom. 
modation, it is high time to revert to the first principles 
upon which this government was organized. 

As to those whom Mr. Niles is pleased to style “dark 
managers,” we will merely say, that nothing of darkness hyas 
appeared in the mannerin which the celebration was pro. 
jected, or in which it was conducted. The standing toasts 
contained the sentiments of the Managers, in clear, plain, 
and unequivocal language. Those sentiments were all jy 
favor of the Liberty of the People, the Rights of the Siates. 
and the perpetuity of the Union upon the principles of the 
Constitution, and if Mr. Niles cannot discover in those sep. 
timents, any thing to excite his approbation, we can only 
say, that there are millions of freemen within the limits oj 
our twenty-four Republics, who are resolved to stand 9 
fall upon their devotion to them all. 





The debate upon Mr. Mallary’s bill was resumed oy 
Monday last, upon which occasion Mr. McDuffie submit. 
ted an amendment, proposing a repeal, after June next, 
of the Tariff of 1828, reviving that of 1824, and after 
certain period further, a repeal of the Tariff of 1824, leay- 
ing thatof 1816 in force, and he followed his motion by 
a speech ef two hours in support of it, which has been con- 
tinued on several days since. 

The subject of the protecting system is now likely to 
undergo a {ull discussion, unless the advocates of taxation 
shall find the arguments of their opponents too powerful 
to be resisted; in which case they will probably stifle fur- 
ther investigation, by a call for the previous question. We 
are persuaded, however, that the true friends of domestic 
industry, those who have a regard for the agricultural and 
commercial, as well as the manufacturing portion of our 
citizens, will not permit themselves to be muzzled unti! 
they shall have employed every honorable, constitutional, 
and manly eflort, to resist the chains which are now at- 
tempted to be rivetted more closely around the. necks of 
the people. They know, that upon their determined and 
spirited resistance to usurpations of power, by a majority 
of Congress, must depend not only the happiness, but the 
liberties of their fellow citizens; and they are, therefore, 
conscious of the weight of the responsibility which now 
rests upon them. The debates in Congress reach the peo- 
ple. Even the gazettes which are hostile to the prepaga- 
tion of light, and the principles of freedom, are obliged to 
give currency to sound doctrines, and the opportunity of 
unfolding to the nation, its true posture, under the agita- 
tion of this question, must not be lost, at this momentous 
and important crisis. 

Throughout the United States, there are many editors, 
who are with us at heart, but whose pecuniary interests 
are so dependant upon the patronage of manufacturers 
and politicians, that they dare not give currency to essays 
in favor of the reduction of taxes. They will, however, 
be free to publish Congressional debates upon the subject, 
and we earnestly invite them to assist in the good cause, 
not by selecting merely those speeches which favor the 
side of the poor man, but even those which advocate the 








interests of the wealthy monopolists; for so strong is the 

_ justice of our cause, that we fear nothing from the widest 

| cir ulation of error, if truth be only permitted to bave 
a chance to combat it. 





G>Those of our subscribers who have not yet paid 
their subscriptions to this paper, and who reside out of the 
District of Columbia, beyond the reach of our collector, 
are respectfully reminded that remittances would be very 
acceptable to us. We intend this notice for all, whether 
they reside in cities, towns, or the country. We will cheer- 
fully pay the postage on all sums of five dollars, and up- 
wards, received prior to the first of June ; and where two 
or more subscribers may find it convenient to adopt the 
plan, which bas been kindly observed towards us by many 
of our distant friends, of transmitting several subscriptions 
in one letter, se will also pay the postage of our acknow- 


ledgment of the receipt of the money. 
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Enrrep py Conny Racvert. 
TERMS.—This paper is published atthe corner of E and Nints 
streets, near the General Post Office, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
during the session of Congress, and on Saturdays during the rest ol 
the year. 
The price is rive DOLLARS per annum, payable in advance. 
scriptions for less than @ year, at the rate of six potLars per annun 
Postage is to be paid in all cases, except where a letier encloses © 
least the amount of one year’s subscription in advance, in notes of no less 
denomination than five dollars, and without the intervention of an ager. 
Any bookseller, post master, or other respectable person, in 399 
part of the United States, or elsewhere, who shail obtain after this 
date, four subscribers, and remit the sum of twenty dollars im 4 
vance. shall be entitled to one copy of the paper, as a commission. 
There are on hand no files of the back No’s. 
*.*After the first of December next, this paper will be published 
in the ordinary newspaper form, tiwice a week throughout the year; e 
five dollars per annum, of the size of the Richmond Enquirer, 29 
will embrace the general range of subjects usually expected im? 
newspaper not devoted to party politics and local questions. 


Printed by WILLIAM GREER, corner of E and Ninth 
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ing nothing themselves?” Who authorises him to desig- 


streets, three doors west of the General Post Office. 
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